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Adult Teacher is your magazine 
ADULT TEACHER is the teacher’s own magazine. The sole 


purpose for its existence is to help you teach your adult groups. 


The magazine section provides articles that can be used as 
additional resource material to help you with specific lessons. 
However, these articles also stand on their own. That is, they 
say something worth while whether they are used as resource 
material or not. 


Teaching helps are provided in ADULT TEACHER for three 
adult series: The Adult Bible Course (the students’ material 
and teaching plans are found in the quarterly, Adult Bible 
Course), the International Lesson Series (the students’ material 
is found in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Daily Bible 
Lessons), and the Adult Fellowship Series (the students’ mate- 
rial is found in Adult Student). 


Each month we try to include an article that will help you 
with your teaching methods. “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” provide special guidance in the International 
Lesson Series and the Adult Fellowship Series for those who 
lecture and those who use group techniques. It is expected that 
you will read both “The Leader in Action” and “The Group in 
Action” regardless of the method you use. 


ADULT TEACHER is your magazine from cover to cover. 
In reality it is curriculum from cover to cover. Even the pic- 
tures are curriculum. Make ADULT TEACHER your magazine 
by making real use of it. 
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SYMBOL 


By MARY DICKERSON BANGHAM 


THINKING upon the values in Christian sym- 
bolism raises a strange question: Why, when 
Jesus’ washing of his disciples’ feet was the very 
highest of his great object lessons, have we never 
regarded the basin and towel as symbols? 

It is true that we do not walk dusty Syrian 
roads in open sandals, and servants are not ex- 
pected, as they were in the days of the New 
Testament, to wash the feet of those who enter 
a house as guests. But neither do we have the 
Crucifixion practiced as a form of death, yet we 
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reverence the symbol of the cross. There must be 
some very deep reason for our failure to place 
before our eyes and minds and hearts the basin 
and the towel! 

Can it be that the service motive, reduced to 
its most servile form, is still too much for us to 
accept? Are we unconsciously reducing that 
master lesson in all its beautiful simplicity to 
literal terms? That heart-breakingly amazing 
story of the Great Teacher becoming a servant? 

Humble basin and plain towel symbolize so 
much more than writer or speaker can put into 
words that their design would be worthy of the 
finest craftsmanship and the most rare of jewels. 
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The Meaning 
of the CROSS 


By EVERETT TILSON 


TuHoucu He never stole so much as a loaf of 
bread, no callous thief has ever been held in lower 
contempt. Though He spoke tenderly even to har- 
lots and publicans, no promiscuous gossip has 
been treated with more utter disdain. Though He 
was merciful even to the merciless, even the mer- 
ciful were merciless to him. Though He rebuked 
His impulsive disciple for the use of the sword, 
no ruthless murderer has ever died a more agoniz- 
ing death. 

As if such a life were not high enough toll for 
any crucifixion, Calvary claimed much else be- 
sides. It claimed the dreams of those who looked 
to Him for guidance and hope. As if by evil magic, 
it turned their joy into lamentation, their song into 
sorrow, their dreams into doubts, their blithe 
optimism into bleak pessimism. The crime of 
Golgotha wrought only slightly less damage to 
Jesus’ disciples than to our Lord himself. The 
same shadow that enveloped him in death en- 
shrouded them with despair. 

If this comparison seems blasphemous or even 
heartless, we have only to look at its deadening 
effect on the disciples. Almost before the blood 
ceased flowing from Jesus’ wounded side, some 
of his disciples began making plans for a return 
to normalcy—the drab and colorless life they 
knew before throwing in their lot with the Naza- 
rene. Popular tradition tells us Peter returned to 
his nets; no doubt others followed his bad ex- 
ample. 

If we cannot praise this action, at least we 
ought to be able to understand it. After all, if we 
had been there when they crucified our Lord, 
what would we have done? Seeing him hang, with 
his enemies rejoicing on the slopes, would we 
not have joined his fleeing friends, partly out of 
fear of the mob and partly from shame for having 
allowed ourselves to fall victim to this idle 
dreamer’s charm? Could we have resisted the 
temptation to cry in the direction of heaven, “If 
this be your reward for such righteousness, why 
bother? Why be good, anyway?” 

Yet we call the anniversary of this event “Good 
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Friday.” Have we lost our minds? What’s good 
about putting to death the one man of whom men 
say his “deeds and dreams were always one”? 

The answer can only be, at least from the view- 
point of the man who feels he must get ahead now 
or never, “Nothing, nothing at all!” However, 
when interpreted in the light of a loving Father 
who spares no cost in his effort to win his children 
unto himself, we can say of this calamity, “It’s 
the best thing that’s happened on this earth since 
God fashioned lifeless matter into a living soul.” 

Archaeologists tell us paintings of the symbol 
of life have sometimes been found on the tombs 
of Egyptian kings. The symbol appears in the 
shape of a cross. The cross, a symbol of life! And 
it is! Yea, even more, it is the master key for 
picking the lock of the secrets of time and eternity. 
In other words, if man hopes to enter earth’s 
library of heaven’s secrets, he must turn the lock 
with a key made in the shape of a cross. 


I 


Let’s begin with a look at the cross as the key 
for unlocking the hold of sin. When asked why 
he became a Christian, G. K. Chesterton an- 
swered, “To get rid of my sins.” He took this 
line from the script of “This Is Your Life”—or, 
perhaps, mine! 

Call it what you will—sin, mistake, failure or 
just cultural lag—we all have wrestled with this 
fifth columnist around Jacob’s pillar. If only he 
kept us at war with ourselves, that would be bad 
enough. But, alas, as if to compound theft with 
blasphemy, he raises the barrier between us and 
God. So, with Paul we cry, “Wretched man that 
I am! Who will deliver me from this body of 
death?” or, perhaps, more simply, “How can ! 
escape the clutches of sin?” 

The Bible introduces us to a few in the galaxy 
of responses men have made in answer to this 
question. To begin at the bottom, as might be ex- 
pected of people who viewed God as one capable 
of wreaking vengeance through an implanted evil 
spirit, many ancients thought the way to chase 
this inner foe was to buy off his Heavenly Boss. 
So they offered God their goods in lieu of them- 
selves, a practice for which Israel’s prophets re 
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peatedly denounced the people to their teeth. 

The prophets called for deeds in place of sacri- 
fices, character instead of ceremony. Some people 
took them seriously. These came very close to 
God, yet this enemy just held on. You see, they 
came so close to God they tried to deal with him 
on too intimate terms. Despite the substitution 
of character as the medium of exchange, the level 
remained that of the bargain counter. 

A third group resorted to self-abasement in 
their quest for freedom. Dressed as penitents, clad 
in sackcloth and ashes, they berated themselves 
as flagrant sinners, only to discover the truth of 
Nietzsche’s words: “He who despises himself feels 
at the same time a certain respect for himself as 
a despiser of himself.” Only gradually did men 
begin to look beyond man for the answer to their 
question. 

Calvary blessed this doubt with its rejection of 
all merely human solutions to the problem of sin. 
As the agent of our heavenly Father, the Christ 
of Golgotha points to God as the source of our 
hope for deliverance from this enemy. We do not 
overpower him with our goodness. Just the re- 
verse, the sight of God’s love in action on our 
behalf shames us into repentance. We make an 
amazing discovery: God does not grant forgive- 
ness as a reward for the conquest of sin; he grants 
forgiveness as the condition for achieving such 
conquest. 

How do we get rid of our sin? Better we should 
ask, How can I love God with my whole heart 
and my neighbor as self? “Thanks be to God,... 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” “We love, be- 
cause he first loved us.” 


Il 


Let’s turn now to consideration of the cross as 
the key for unlocking the meaning of life. As Jesus 
hung on the cross, bystanders mocked him, saying, 
“He saved others; he cannot save himself.” They 
could not have been more right. “Those who save 
themselves cannot save others,” E. Stanley Jones 
comments, “and those who save others cannot 
save themselves. All goodness conquers by a 
cross.” Or, to use Jesus’ words, “For whoever 
would save his life will lose it, and whoever loses 
his life for my sake will find it.” 

We should view the cross, not as an unrelieved 
tragedy, but as the supreme illustration of the 
principle of salvation by self-giving. Interestingly 
enough, on the animal level, the observance of 
this principle varies in proportion to our ascent 
up the ladder of development. Whereas the lowest 
animals will eat their young, the higher will risk 
life and limb for the sake of theirs. The highest 
of all, man, at his noblest and best will even lay 
down his life to render that of others more secure. 

In other words, the lower the form of life the 
more apt it is to be selfish and parasitic, the 
higher the form of life the more apt it is to be un- 
selfish and altruistic. If someone asks, Does not 
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the extreme wickedness of certain men refute this 
argument? the answer is, No. It merely demon- 
strates man’s God-given freedom to choose the 
self, whether higher or lower, to which he shall 
be subject. 

A terrible plague gripped vast areas of China. 
The toll in human life kept mounting. Doctors 
turned their minds and medicine inside out in 
quest of a cure, but to little avail. The disease kept 
spreading, and its victims kept dying. 

At this juncture, a medical missionary took it 
on himself to play the role of suffering servant. 
After deliberately contracting the infection, he be- 
came the guinea pig for his colleagues. He care- 
fully charted the record of the disease’s flight 
through his body until death finally twisted the 
pencil out of his grip. From the records he left 
behind, other doctors discovered the cure for this 
disease. Though he could not save himself, he did 
save others. 

Similarly, Jesus of Nazareth found the land of 
Palestine in the throes of a spiritual plague; 
selfishness was in the saddle and riding high. The 
contagion enveloped the whole land; it had even 
penetrated the walls of the Temple. Appalled by 
its power, he had great love in his heart for its 
potential victims, including those contesting his 
own right to life and the pursuit of God. Coura- 
geously and confidently Jesus climbed Calvary’s 
hill to release God’s antidote for the plague of 
selfishness. Though he could not save himself, he 
did, and continues to, save others. 





III 


The cross also furnishes the key for unlocking 
the mystery of God. Man, who at his best will 
deny himself for others, cannot long worship a 
less altruistec deity. “It is better to have no con- 
ception of God,” observed Bacon, “than an un- 
worthy one.” 

The cross relieves us of all need for being anx- 
ious about our conception of God, lest it be an 
unworthy one. The cross assures us that the law 
of salvation by self-denial characterizes God no 
less than man. It represents our guarantee that 
God carries our sin with a heavy heart, that our 
petty pride does not leave him untouched and 
unmoved, that our sin “costs him greater pain 
than anger.” 

Bushnell wrote, “It is the nature of love to 
insert itself into the miseries of others, and take 


My Place 
in the Church 


By MARGARET T. APPLEGARTH 


Here is an additional resource for the study of 
“The Church Is Mine,” pages 34-48. 


O PINION polls are popular nowadays. Nobody 
resents being stopped on the street and asked 
which five books he would want with him on a 
desert island. Who are the five best-dressed 
women in America? Which are his five favorite 
TV shows? What five foods keep him so healthy 
and wealthy and wise? Adding up these answers, 
advertisers gauge which way the wind blows. 
Modern as tomorrow morning, the apostle Paul 
may have started such an opinion poll in the pews 
of the church at Corinth by using this tantalizing 
sentence in his letter to that congregation: “In 
church I would rather speak five words with 
my mind, than ten thousand words in a tongue.” 
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upon it of their feelings and their burdens.” On 
the cross God in Christ did just that. By inserting 
himself into the middle of our predicament, he 
lifted from us the burden that keeps our lives 
self-centered and earthbound. 

Some persons object violently to this idea. Re- 
pelled by the suggestion the innocent should suffer 
on behalf of the guilty, they see in the cross a 
defense of injustice. Unable to rise above the con- 
cept of legal justice, they fail to see the higher 
law that makes it right for the fortunate to min- 
ister to the unfortunate, the strong to intervene 
on behalf of the weak, the privileged to share the 
load of the oppressed. 

Perhaps they would be less troubled by this. 
interpretation if we asked them the question, 
Which of you, if your son, even though a prodigal, 
were to ask you for bread, would give him a 


The more curious Corinthians were off on their 
poll! Which five words? And why? 

Pondering, I too choose five! And suddenly my 
place in the church seems more dramatically de- 
scribed when I remember that Evelyn Underhill 
wrote that a word we shall undoubtedly use often 
in heaven will be “O!” Since such unearthly 
ecstasy is neither my usual Sunday nor my usual 
Monday mood, why not add luster to all my five 
choices by imitating the psalmist’s frequent ejac- 
ulations— 

1. O worship! for my entire church vocabulary 
is lifeless indeed until I can make vivid the lovely 
vigor wrapped up in the sentence: “O worship: 
the Lord in the beauty of holiness!” But how 
vague I am about how to begin, what to think, and 
why to think it! When William Temple was Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, he illuminated these ques- 
tions by a memorable row of thoughts: “Worship 
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stone? The cross is God’s answer to this question. 
He gives his children bread even when they fail 
to merit a stone. 

Possibly another question will enable us to 
understand better the cross as a clearer revelation 
of God’s nature. Suppose you were the God of 
love about whom John wrote so majestically, 
could you withhold from your restless lives the 
“still small voice of calm” that “breathes through 
the heat of our desire”? No, you would gladly 
enter into our stress and bear it under the strain 
of toil and suffering. You would get us out of our 
plight, deferring until some more convenient sea- 
son the question of whose sin got us into this 
situation. 

This is precisely the message of the cross. The 
cross bears witness to the fact God observes a 
higher law than that of legal justice. It is Christ’s 


assurance that the impulse within the human 
heart to self-sacrifice is even more the impulse of 
the divine heart, yea, that the law of salvation by 
self-denial was indelibly stamped on the heart of 
God before it was written into the texture of the 
universe. 

From all eternity man’s sin had cost God pain 
and suffering. What then did Jesus do? He turned 
that cross of concern into a cross of cedar. By so 
doing, he fashioned an “outward and visible sign” 
of the inward and spiritual character of God. 

On Calvary the heart of God, always before 
partially hidden, was finally stripped bare. Noth- 
ing any longer remained secret. No longer could 
men plead ignorance as an excuse for failing to 
realize the pain their sin caused God. Eternal 
reality had become historical fact. Divine love had 
been nailed to a Roman cross. 





alone will save the world; and worship means 
to feed the mind with the truth of God, to purge 
the imagination with the beauty of God, to open 
the heart to the love of God, to devote the will to 
the purpose of God.” 

Remembering last Sunday, I see that this was 
not at all what I did while sitting in my pew in 
church! Perhaps my mind was half fed as I half 
listened; but was my imagination purged? My 
will devoted to the purpose of God? 

There is a marvelous message in the very word 
worship. Back in the feudal days in Anglo-Saxon 
Britain, any liege man wanting to farm a few 
acres would scoop up some of the soil in his hands. 
Then, kneeling, he would place his closed palms 
between the hands of the real owner (much as 
“Button-Button” is played) , saying simply: “Your 
worth-ship!” By which the underling was 
acknowledging that, yes, he recognized perfectly 
that all the soil belonged to the overlord, but, 
while he lived, he begged to be allowed to use this 
earth to support himself. 

My own worship, therefore, is this same ancient 
awareness, as I too bring an offering to my Lord 
and come into his courts. A reminder of all this 
early English symbolism occurred in the corona- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth, when her husband knelt 
before her throne, placing his hands, palm to 
palm, between hers as he repeated the time- 
honored promise: “I, Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, 
do become your liege man of life and limb, and of 
earthly worship; and faith and truth will I bear 
unto you, to live and die, against all manner of 
folks. So help me God.” 

My place in the church is the identical con- 
Servation of “life and limb and earthly worship” 
—week in and week out—“against all manner 
of folks.” Perfectly practical! Movingly mystical! 


Paul wrote to the church in Corinth: “I will 
pray with the mind also.” No worship is worship 
without it; but suppose I consider prayer only 
petition? Would I not be ridiculously like the 
little girl who was asked if she said her prayers 
every night, and said a frank: “No! For lots of 
times I don’t want anything!” If this lowest level 
is the highest I ever rise, then let me remember 
St. Teresa’s sentence: “Prayer is just liking to 
be with God and talking with him.” Actually the 
delight of crying “O!” in wonder, love, and praise, 
leads one to thanksgiving. 

2. O give thanks! Nothing is more stabilizing 
than to count blessings one by one. The question 
is: 


What shall I render to the Lorp 
for all his bounty to me? 
I will pay my vows to the Lorp 
in the presence of all his people. 
So there goes my usual Sunday-morning offering 
envelope into the collection plate! But is there 
exceptional hilarity on my lack-luster face over 
this cheerful chance to start “healing all nations”? 
over “going” and “telling”? When John Woolman 
noticed that he felt “baptized into the feelings 
of the people,” this was a beautiful imitation of 
Christ, who was “touched with every feeling of 
our infirmities.” 

After Jesus had healed him, the Gadarene 
demoniac tried his best to get into the boat and 
“set away from it all,” when he saw that our 
Lord was leaving. But the discerning Healer had 
the better journey: “Go home to your friends, 
and tell how much the Lord has done for you!” 
A hard thing to do—to convince the home folks. 
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Paul put his finger on this uncomfortable way 
of rendering thanks when he singled out the op- 
portunities in the families in the church at 
Corinth: “Wife, how do you know whether you 
will save your husband? Husband, how do you 
know you will save your wife?” “O congregation, 
do ye indeed speak righteousness? Do ye indeed 
judge uprightly?” This is inescapable in the 
church life. 

3. O magnify the Lord! Once, in a primary 
department, a child asked what “magnify” meant. 
The teacher asked him to print it on the black- 
board in large letters. But his capitals were so 
small that she said: “Oh, no! Make them bigger 
than that!” Even his doubled sizing looked too 
meager: “Bigger yet, darling!” He bettered it, 
but still not enough. “Bigger! Bigger!” she urged, 
until he threw down the chalk, crying: “But I’ve 
run out of blackboard!” 

Exactly! 

No task in the church is more neglected than 


this: 


O magnify the Lorp with me, 
and let us exalt his name together! 


until we run out of blackboard. Every committee 
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I am on is planning bigger than it dared at first. 
Every letter colored with a more unearthly beauty 
than is usual. Every invitation couched with 
warmer urgency. 

Centuries ago, in her old English anchorage, 
Juliana of Norwich said all this with great sim- 
plicity: “A person should think of herself as 
terrible little and of her dear worthy Lord as 
marvelous great.” In a more modern mood Albert 
Schweitzer noticed what had happened to him: 
“For the love of God I was swept up into a new 
course of life.” 

4. O satisfy us early! To teach a little child to 
run out of blackboard is magnifying God in one 
way: 


O satisfy us in the morning with thy steadfast 
love, 
that we may rejoice and be glad all our days. 


To learn as a child to name the fingers for living 
persons—to fold them in the special fashion, 
thumbs upright, forefingers elevated, the other 
fingers interlaced to fit the words: “This is the 
church and this is the steeple; open the doors and 
here are the people.” Thus making intercession 
a rule of Christian living. So that money from the 
pocket may follow such lively prayers. So that 
clothes and toys and food may be packed in boxes 
as the inevitable result of this active concern. To 
read every book he can get his hands on to see 
how all these “other people” live. To have imagi- 
nation awakened so that he is tied forever to the 
kingdom of God. This is my responsibility in home 
and church and neighborhood. 

The Communists, alas, are more in earnest 
about tomorrow’s citizens. For they form them in 
immense parades. They teach them to sing as they 
march, fists held high over their heads: “We are 
changing the world!” 

And why the fists? Every Soviet child knows 
why—the five fingers represent the five conti- 
nents; he is drilled in this symbolism so that he 
may know (“early!”) that some wonderful day 
all five continents must belong to Mother Russia. 
This is his dream! 

Nineteen centuries ago a twelve-year-old boy 
also dreamed a dream: “Don’t you know that I 
must be about my Father’s business?” This task 
is my major motive in my church. 

5. O taste and see! Not long ago a PTA report 
apologized for reminding its readers that children 
fall asleep in school because they are malnour- 
ished. I fall asleep in my pew whenever I refuse 
to “taste and see that the Lorp is good,” by sitting 
through Communion after Communion unaware 
that this could be the most effective “transfusion” 
in history. That I could belong to a new Ancestor 
now. That his strength could be my strength. His 
life, my life. His business, my business. His dream, 
my dream. 

No wonder my sole word in heaven will be “O!” 
On earth, however, I add “O Lord, quicken me!” 
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Foot Shelf? 


By WILLIAM R. LOCKE 


Do YOU have in your home an oversized 
“Bible” which was bought perhaps from some 
earnest door-to-door salesman who convinced you 
that it was just what you needed for the study 
of the Scripture? If you do, the chances are that 
you seldom pick it up and have not discovered 
all that is in it. 

The cover of your volume may bear the title 
Holy Bible, but what you actually have is the 
books of the Bible plus a number of books about 
the Bible in one bulky volume. 

Recently I examined one of these special 
“Bibles.” It is a heavy book, five pounds, and too 
clumsy to hold in one hand. The pages measure 
eight by ten inches, and eleven hundred of them 
make the book two inches thick. 

The book contains so much material that it 
might be called an “omnibus Bible.” But the same 
amount of material would be more convenient if 
it were in separate volumes. If you buy your 
books about the Bible in separate volumes, you 
can get what you want and need not pay for 
extras which are not useful to you. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage in buying sep- 
arate books about the Bible is that you can know 
the authors of the books and can discover some- 
thing about the scholarship and the denomination- 
al and theological basis of the writing. When so 
much material about the Bible is bound in one 
volume, authorship counts for nothing. Often we 
make the mistake of thinking that because it is 
all included within the same covers under. the 
title “Holy Bible,” it carries equal authority with 
the text of the Bible itself. 

The introduction to the “omnibus Bible” states 
that professional experts in all fields relating to 
Bible publishing were engaged in the creation 
of the “Bible.” The careful reader will find that 
only one article bears the name of the author— 


Witt1am R. Locke is professor of Bible, High Point Col- 
lege, High Point, North Carolina. 





all the other experts labored under a passion for 
anonymity. 

The student who wants accurate and usable ma- 
terial would do better to buy a two-foot shelf of 
books about the Bible than a two-inch omnibus 
volume of materials about the Bible. Let us look 
at some of the Bible study books that might be 
included in such a shelf. 


BIBLICAL INTRODUCTIONS 


First, one needs an introduction to biblical 
study, and this field must be represented on our 
shelf. The purpose of introduction is simply to 
introduce the reader to the books of the Bible, 
one at a time. It includes a brief summary or 
description of the book and its contents, expla- 
nation of its name, and information on the author, 
time, place, and purpose of writing. 

On some of these points the evidence is not con- 
clusive, and different opinions are held by differ- 
ent students of the Bible. For example: conserva- 
tive scholars generally believe that the first five 
books of the Old Testament were written by 
Moses, while liberal students separate the books 
into several documents, written many years apart. 
The unity of the Book of Isaiah, the dating of 
Daniel, and the authorship of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews are other questions where different 
opinions are held. 

In an “omnibus Bible” the introduction to each 
book is limited to a paragraph or a page—250 to 
500 words—and only one viewpoint can be pre- 
sented. Space will not allow the unknown writer 
to give evidence for his opinions on authorship 
or date or the reasons why he interprets. the book 
as he does. 

Some introductory material is found in many 
ordinary editions of the Bible. In some copies of 
the King James Version of the New Testament 
each of the Pauline epistles is followed by a foot- 
note, which names the destination and the point 
of origin of the epistle. This is not part of the text 
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Jerome Drown 


and really is an addition by an unknown writer. 
For our two-foot shelf we have our choice of 
several brief introductions to the Bible. The Story 
of the Bible by Goodspeed is sometimes used as 
a text in leadership training classes. It is equally 
good for individual study or reference. The 
Abingdon Bible Commentary gives an adequate 
introductory article for each book of the Bible. 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION 


Exposition or interpretation is another field of 
biblical study. The expositor says, in effect, “The 
meaning of this passage is. . . .” In some transla- 
tions of the Bible expository notes were included 
by the translators to bring out what they took to 
be the meaning of the passage translated. The 
Geneva Bible, a version which was very popu- 
lar before the days of the King James Version, 
included notes which were strongly anti-Catholic. 

The rules laid down for the scholars who trans- 
lated the King James Version of the Bible ex- 
cluded these expository notes, and this principle 
has been followed by most translators since. For 
interpretation, as well as for introduction and 
general articles on the Bible, we would do well 
to include on our two-foot shelf The Abingdon 
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Bible Commentary or the new Concise Bible 
Commentary by W. K. Lowther Clarke. 


CoNCORDANCE 


A concordance is a useful device for locating 
a word or a verse in the Bible. What we want to 
locate is usually not a single word but a verse; 
so the concordance is used when the student can 
remember a verse but cannot locate it. In using a 
concordance the labor-saving trick is to look up 
the most unusual noun or verb in the verse. So 
if you want to find the verse, “Go to the ant, thou 
sluggard,” the word to look for would be “ant” 
or “sluggard.” 

An inadequate concordance is an aggravation, 
for the verse looked for may not be listed. An 
adequate listing of all the words in the Bible 
uses so much space that it fills a good-sized book, 
but a small concordance is included in some 
regular editions of the Bible, as well as in the 
“omnibus Bible.” How complete the listings are 
may be seen in a comparison. For the word labor 
the concordance in the “omnibus Bible” has 26 
listings, the concordance in another Bible has 27, 
and my desk concordance has 81. The word door 
is listed in these three concordances respectively 
24, 42, and 158 times. 
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For the King James Version the old standard 
is Cruden’s Complete Concordance, published 
now in a size convenient for the desk or the two- 
foot shelf. A more recent work is Harper’s Topical 
Concordance, compiled by Charles R. Joy. A con- 
cordance to the Revised Standard Version is in 
preparation but has not yet been published. 


Cross REFERENCES 


The use of the concordance reminds us how 
convenient it is to have the books of the Bible 
divided into chapters and verses for easy location 
and reference to a sentence or a passage. The di- 
vision into chapters and verses makes possible 
another tool of Bible study—the cross references 
in the center column, included in many editions 
of the Bible. This device is useful when we have 
the Bible open to a certain passage, and we want 
to find another passage containing the same 
words or expressing the same idea. So if we are 
studying the Lord’s Prayer in Matthew and want 
to find the prayer in the parallel passage, the cross 
reference gives us the chapter and verses in Luke. 

Convenient as these chapter and verse divisions 
are, we must bear in mind that they are not 
properly part of the Bible, but are an artificial 
division of the text. Chapter and verse divisions 
first appeared in an edition of the Greek New 
Testament in 1551, and the first English Bible to 
use them was the Geneva Bible (1560). 


BIBLE DICTIONARY 


Another useful book for our two-foot shelf is 
a Bible dictionary. It differs from a concordance 
in that, instead of giving the locations of words, 
it gives the meanings of words which occur in 
Scripture, such as “breastplate,” “tabernacle,” or 
“tentmaker.” 

A dictionary would be the work to consult if 
the question should arise in church-school class 
whether the locusts which John the Baptist ate 
were flying creatures or something which grew on 
trees. The Index, Concordance, and Dictionary in 
the “omnibus Bible” attempts to combine the 
functions of both concordance and dictionary. In 
addition to words which occur in the Bible, it lists 
such terms as “automobile,” “telephone,” and 
“Ladies’ Aid Society.” More detailed and more 
convenient than this combination work would be 
the illustrated Harper’s Bible Dictionary by 
Madeleine S. and J. Lane Miller, or The West- 
minster Dictionary of the Bible. 


Maps 


We often want to locate places mentioned in 
the Bible, making a set of maps a necessity. One 
difficulty with Bible maps is that too few are in- 
cluded in a set. For the Old Testament we should 
have separate maps for the time of Joshua, Saul, 
David, Rehoboam, Elijah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hag- 
gai—to mention only a few. 

The “omnibus Bible” includes just four maps 


for the entire sweep of Old and New Testament 


history. My desk Bible has twelve. A popular 
book in the nature of an atlas is The Graphic 
Bible by Lewis Browne; it contains ninety sketch 
maps. More accurate and scholarly is The West- 
minster Historical Atlas to the Bible, with thirty- 
three maps, besides charts and illustrations. 


GosPEL HARMONY 


One feature included in the “omnibus” and in 
similar volumes is a summary of the life and 
teachings of Jesus. The attempt is sometimes 
made to arrange the events in the life of Jesus in 
chronological order. To get all the events in all 
four Gospels into chronological order requires 
considerable juggling and rearrangement. Differ- 
ent students hold varying opinions on how the 
Gospels should be divided and rearranged. When 
we study the Gospels, we discover that the order 
and selection of events in John differs greatly 
from that of the first three. The Fourth Gospel is 
best treated by itself, while the other three 
Gospels can conveniently be arranged in parallel 
columns. Such a treatment, using the text of ithe 
Revised Standard Version, is Gospel Parallels. 

We might go on and suggest books of Old 
Testament history, studies in the prophets, the 
life of Jesus, and the life of Paul; but our two- 
foot shelf is about full. The Bible student who 
buys a few books such as the ones suggested will 
get more for his money and will find his study 
materials more convenient and usable than if he 
bought an “omnibus” Bible. 


RESOURCES 1 


The Story of the Bible, by Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
University of Chicago Press; 1936. $2.50. 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary. Abingdon 
Press; 1929. Regular edition, $8.75; indexed 
edition, $10.00. 

Concise Bible Commentary, by W. K. Lowther 
Clarke. Macmillan Company; 1953. $7.50. 
Cruden’s Complete Concordance, by Alexander 
Cruden. John C. Winston Company, 1930. Cloth, 

$3.50. 

Harper’s Topical Concordance, Charles R. Joy. 
Harper and Brothers; 1940. $3.95. 

Harper's Bible Dictionary, Miller and Miller. 
Harper and Brothers; 1952. Plain, $7.95; in- 
dexed, $8.95. 

The Westminster Dictionary of the Bible, John 
D. Davis and H. S. Gehman. Westminster Press. 
$5.00. 

The Graphic Bible, by Lewis Browne. Macmillan 
Company; 1928. $3.00. 

The Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible, 
Wright and Filson. Westminster Press; 1945. 
$6.95. 

Gospel Parallels: A Synopsis of the First Three 
Gospels. Nelson; 1949. $2.50. 


1 These books may be ordered from The Methodist Publishing 
House serving your territory. 
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“THTosannal”’ 





By MILDRED THOMAS 


Hosanna” was first used as a cry to God 
for help. It meant “Save, now.” 

Turn back the calendar to the year 444 B.c., 
and join the crowd which has gathered on the 
hillside above Jerusalem. It is the day of the 
Feast of the Tabernacles. 

Over on Mount Zion the priests and choir boys 
come out of the Temple and stand on the wide 
wall that encircles it. Their appearance is the 
signal for those who have assembled to lift up 
their voices in a song of praise, as they march 
down into the Valley of Kidron and up Mount 
Zion. 

The glorious words of the Psalm we know as 
the 118th are being used for the first time to ex- 
press the joy and thanksgiving of the Hebrew 
people. As one voice they chant: 


O give thanks to the Lorn, for he is good; 
his steadfast love endures for ever! 


Let Israel say, 
“His steadfast love endures for ever.” 


It is better to take refuge in the Lorp 
than to put confidence in man. 

It is better to take refuge in the Lorp 
than to put confidence in princes. 


The Lorp is my strength and my song; 
he has become my salvation. 


Marching to this psalm, the people approach the 
gates of the Temple. There they pause and sing: 


Open to me the gates of righteousness, 
that I may enter through them 
and give thanks to the Lorp. 


This is the day which the Lorp has made; 
let us rejoice and be glad in it. 
Save us, we beseech thee, O Lorn! 
O Lorp, we beseech thee, give us suc- 
cess! 


Blessed be he who enters in the name of 
the Lorp! 





Mitprep THomas (Mrs. G. Ernest) is the teacher of an 
adult Bible class, West End Methodist Church, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
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As the years passed, this Psalm became one of 
the favorites of the Israelites. It was used not only 
at the Feast of the Tabernacles, but also at other 
times of rededication. In the homes of faithful He- 
brews the words of this Psalm were repeated 
again and again. Fathers and mothers taught them 
to their children. They were stored in the minds 
and hearts of the Jewish people. 


I 


Now spin the calendar to about a.p. 30, as we 
reckon time. Again it is the time of the Feast of 
the Tabernacles. From every corner of Judea 
devout Jews are making their way toward Jeru- 
salem. Many have pitched their camel-hair tents 
on the side of the Mount of Olives, to be ready at 
daybreak to enter the Holy City. 

In the group are some who were present when 
Jesus called Lazarus from the tomb. Others have 
heard of this and other miracles which he has 
performed. One is saying, “Jesus is the Messiah. 
We have waited long, but now he has come to 
deliver us.” Another exclaims, “Did not the proph- 
ets say that such a one would come? Surely this 
is he!” 

Then from around the side of the hill Jesus 
appears, riding upon an ass. As they see him, 
some think of the prophet Zechariah: 


Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion! 
Shout aloud, O daughter of Jerusalem! 
Lo, your king comes to you; 
triumphant and victorious is he, 
humble and riding on an ass, 


and he shall command peace to the na- 
tions; 
his dominion shall be from sea to sea, 
and from the River to the ends of the 
earth (Zechariah 9:9-10). 


The crowd is in holiday mood, but down under- 
neath every heart is burdened by bondage. These 
people have been squirming under the taxes of 
the Roman oppressor. They long for freedom, 
many believe that a Deliverer will come from 
among their own people. They’ve read in their 
Scriptures the promise that there will be such 
a one. 
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The entry into Jerusalem 


Now, as Jesus approaches, someone whispers, 
“Is this not the Messiah?” Then a man calls, 
“Hosanna!” He echoes the old cry, “Save us.” 
Yet for him this word carries a mixture of joy 
and petition. From his heart he cries out, “Save 
Jesus, and help him to save us.” 

Another picks up the glad shout, and adds to 
it, using the familiar words, “Hosanna to the Son 
of David! Blessed be he who comes in the name 
of the Lord!” 

These words once had meant “Jehovah, please 
bless each one as he comes to celebrate the Feast 
of the Tabernacles.” But now the people are ask- 
ing a blessing not on themselves, but on the one 
who has come to save them. 

“Hosanna! Hosanna!” the children sing. Boys 
and girls break branches of myrtle and willow 
from the roadside and wave them before the 
Christ. Some wave sprays from the palm trees. 

Many years before, some of Jehu’s followers 
had spread their garments before the king on the 
day when he was to be crowned. This event in 
Israel’s history was never forgotten. Now, in a 
burst of enthusiasm, a cloak is thrown on the 
road before Jesus. Others follow the example, 
while the children pick wild flowers and scatter 
them along the way where Jesus is to pass. Again 
and again comes the glad shout, “Hosanna!” 

As they follow Jesus to the gate of the Temple, 
Some are recalling the brief period of Hebrew 
independence and are hoping for a return of 
those glorious days. Some are looking at the 
crowd, satisfied to be a part of the throng. 

A few are looking steadfastly at Jesus, seeing 
the sadness in his eyes as he draws near to Jeru- 





salem. Then they remember that only a few days 
before he said, “I will not be with you much 
longer; but if I go away, I will come again.” 
Peter, and James, and John think of these words 
and are perplexed and troubled. For them “Ho- 
sanna” is more than a shout of joy. They knew 
it once meant “Save us now,” and that is the silent 
cry from their hearts. 


II 


Now it is the year 1956. On Palm Sunday and 
Easter great crowds will assemble in places of 
worship to honor our King. The derivation of the 
word “king” is “one who is able.” We know that 
Christ is able to save us from sin, to save us from 
fear, to save us from self, to save us, and to save 
our civilization. 

Even some of our military leaders no longer 
put their trust in the weapons of destruction. 
They question the ability of any army to bring 
ultimate victory. And they doubt the power of 
diplomacy. They know that only the Prince of 
Peace can bring us peace. 

So on Palm Sunday we would sing, ‘Hosanna! 
Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lord.” 

But it is not enough to sing “Hosanna” on one 
day only. We would let it echo and re-echo in our 
hearts. We would make “Hosanna” not only an 
expression of praise and honor to our King, but 
also a plea for divine help. 

As the crowd on the Mount of Olives that first 
Palm Sunday, we would sing, “Hosanna!” As the 
people of ancient Israel, we would cry, “Save 
now, O Lord.” 
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An Editorial by John W. Cook 








Let’s Not Get USED to It 


CHRISTIANS ought to be sensitive to suffering. Our sensitivity should 
be increased during the Lenten season. As we think of the suffering of 
Jesus on the cross, a sense of horror ought to come over us. But many 
Christians will pass through these days without the slightest tinge of dis- 
comfort. Holy Week will simply be another week. Good Friday will simply 
be another day. Easter will come and go without making any difference in 
the lives of millions of Christians. 

Why is this so? Why are we indifferent to the sacrifice of Jesus? I believe 
it is because we are indifferent to the suffering around us. If we are heedless 
to suffering at our back door, we are not going to be moved by suffering 
that took place two thousand years ago. 

We pick up the newspaper morning after morning and read of heartbreak- 
ing tragedy over the world: a child has burned to death; a mother, without 
funds to feed her children, has turned on the gas and wiped them out along 
with herself; a brilliant young doctor has been the victim of a drunk driver. 
The list could go on and on. We read all this and hurry off to business as 
usual. 

Why aren’t we touched? It is largely because we are out of touch. Tragedies 
happen to other people—not us. Families on the other side of the tracks are 
in despair. Our friends and acquaintances are well-fed and happy. There 
is misery and famine and plague in some other country. We have surpluses 
we don’t know what to do with. 

We don’t mean to be hardhearted. We salve our consciences by giving 
annually to the United Giver’s Fund, and we understand that part of the 
pledge we give to the church goes to World Service. We know there are 
people who need help, and we wish we could do more, but there are so 
many demands on our time, energy, and money. And so, until disaster strikes 
our family or our friends or ourselves, we are not very sensitive to suffering 
around us. 

Christians need to be more aware of the troubles and sorrows of others. 
But how can we? What can we do that we aren’t doing now? We can’t weep 
at every graveside. We can’t be overwhelmed by every auto accident. We 
can’t set up soup kitchens for the world’s starving millions. We can’t stop 
tragedy in the world. No, we can’t, but we can’t get used to it, either. That 
is the danger we live in constantly—that we'll get used to the tragedies 
of others. 

We call ourselves followers of the Christ. Look at the life of Jesus. See 
how sensitive he was to all around him. He could hobnob with the rich and 
still be overcome with the plight of a blind beggar. He could mix with the 
religionists of his day, yet he was sensitive to the disaster of a woman taken 
in sin. And, with that awareness of suffering, grief, and tragedy, he gave his 
life on the cross. 

We call ourselves his followers, but we follow from afar. We are not 
touched by his sorrow nor the sorrow of those around us. As we approach 
the Easter season, let us be deeply aware of our Lord’s suffering. Through 
our close association with him, let us be mindful of all suffering. It is only 
as we develop our awareness of suffering that we will do all we can to 
alleviate it. 
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THESE two letters deal with specific and prac- 
tical problems that arose within the early Chris- 
tian church, They are the expression of growing 
pains experienced by that body doctrinally and 
organizationally as it grew in numbers and the 
original message of the gospel was carried into the 
Graeco-Roman world and came into contact with 
the currents of thought characteristic of it. 

The immediate background of these letters is 
the practice of hospitality extended to journeying 
Christians by their fellow believers. 

Among early Christians the law of hospitality 
took on special significance due to their extreme 
minority in a pagan world. Their Christian prac- 
tices usually meant for them a considerable social 
isolation, voluntary or involuntary. The Christian 
traveler found welcome hospitality in Christian 
homes and groups; entertaining him was a coveted 
privilege. 

But there came to be a danger involved in this 
practice. As Christianity moved out into the 
Graeco-Roman world, its teaching began to be in- 
fluenced by the thinking it met there. Some of 
this was inevitable and necessary. The Christian 
message had to be reinterpreted in terms that 
were meaningful to non-Christians before it could 
be understood and accepted. But the leaders felt 
that in the case of some of these reinterpretations 
basic Christian principles were lost. These distor- 
tions of the Christian message were heresies such 
as those discussed in the previous lesson. (See 
Smart.) 

It might well happen that travelers bearing the 
name of Christian would appear in a Christian 
group. In the name of Christian hospitality they 
would be accepted and thus given an opportunity 
to spread their heretical ideas. The Elder feels 
that this would spell disaster and warns that there 
are such people abroad. He describes their posi- 
tion (verse 7) and counsels the churches not to 
receive them into their group (verse 10). 
Rona C. Epmeston is professor of Old Testament and 


Latin-American missions, Scarritt College for Christian 
Workers. 





March 4: Second 
and Third John 


This article supplements the. material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


By RHODA C. EDMESTON 


This is not contrary to the command to love 
(verse 6). Positive good will does not mean ignor- 
ing distinctions between right and wrong, truth 
and falsehood. Two contradictory ideas cannot 
both be true, and it does make a difference what 
we believe, as stated in First John. The leaders 
of the church should feel loving concern for the 
eternal good of these heretics, but that did not 
mean that the members of the church should be 
exposed to the danger of false doctrines disguised 
as the true Christian teaching. 


Tue Third Letter of John takes up a problem 
partly related to the above, and partly growing 
out of the increasing complexity of church organi- 
zation. 

In the beginning of the movement, the founder 
of the particular church, the one who had first 
brought the gospel message, was the court of ap- 
peal, for example, Paul for the church in Corinth. 
But as early as Paul’s ministry there was also the 
beginning of organization within these groups 
(Acts 14:23), a council of elders to direct its 
activities. Later these became a body of advisers 
to an individual who stood at their head, a posi- 
tion somewhat resembling that of a bishop. 

In this Letter we have a difference of opinion 
between the Elder and such a head of a local 
church, Diotrephes. The former had recommended 
certain persons as worthy objects of the church’s 
hospitality. Diotrephes had rejected these persons. 
Whether or not he was right in so defying author- 
ity in this case one cannot know. But he was 
wrong in so far as he did it because he liked to 
put himself forward (verse 9) and in “prating 
against me [the Elder] with evil words” (verse 
10). 

Upholding a position for one’s own prestige and 
letting personal animosities develop is always 
being less than Christian, as was Diotrephes at 
this point. Loyalty to principles of truth and right 
in a spirit of love can result in an advance in the 
understanding of truth and an adjustment of dif- 
fering opinions which brings harmony. 
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Mareh 11: The 


Pastoral Letters: 
Introduction 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


In the introduction to these Epistles in The 
Abingdon Bible Commentary W. J. Lowstuter 
says: “The Letters cannot be described as a 
compendium of church management, ministerial 
discipline, or parish methods. It is misleading to 
refer to them as ‘a manual of church life,’ because 
there are so many phases of pastoral and parish 
work not touched upon.” 1 

However, using this title “fastens attention at 
once upon the fact that the letters were written 
from the pastoral point of view. . . . There is the 
air of life about them; they suggest the parish, 
not the cloister. ... We find ourselves reading here 
so many pages from the daily record of a great 
pastor, part of whose work was to train pastors 
and provide leadership for the churches. .. . 
He knew the need for leaders who, equipped by 
personal attainment in Christian service, would 
confirm converts, build up believers into a Chris- 
tian community, exercise wise discipline to see 
that new recruits should ever be in training for 
the propagation of the glorious Gospel of Christ. 
He believed thoroughly in pastoral efficiency, the 
effectiveness that comes through discipline and 
training.” 1 

Whether these letters are of Pauline origin, 
as they assume to be, or non-Pauline, or part 
Pauline is an unsettled question among biblical 
scholars. (See Smart.) According to the last, there 
are fragments of genuine Pauline material in- 
corporated in them, and they were written by a 
Paulinist who felt that he was expressing the 
mind of the Apostle, but not by Paul himself in 
their present form. 

These writings are directed to persons (whether 
to Timothy and Titus or to others of whom they 
are a type) who had certain responsibility for the 
organization, leadership, and life of the church. 
There are instructions in regard to types of ac- 
tivity they are to carry on, specific advice in 
regard to each of these, the kind of life that was 
to be characteristic and upon which they are to 
insist for the members of the group. 

Since the matter of leadership is still a crucial 
one, this advice will be particularly significant 
for modern leaders. 

Dr. Lowstuter has outlined four major types 
of activity in which the recipients of the Letters 


1 The Abingdon Bible Commentary, Abingdon Press. 
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were to engage. They were (a) to teach, (b) to 
select and train others to teach and to supervise 
the work of other teachers, (c) to oversee the 
organization and administration of the church, 
and (d) to exercise discipline. 

They were to teach (1 Timothy 4:11; 6:2; 
2 Timothy 1:11; 2:24). Teaching has always been 
an important phase of the spreading of the Chris- 
tian gospel. As that gospel was carried to peoples 
of varying cultures, its implications needed to be 
explained. Folks must be helped to interpret and 
reinterpret and to express the Christian princi- 
ples in terms of their own culture and thought 
forms. In the case of the Indians of South America 
there has been, for the most part, only a nominal 
veneer of Christianity which has left the depths 
of their religious life and their practices as pagan 
as before. 

Teaching should constitute an important ele- 
ment in the preaching ministry of our churches. 
People should be helped to an ever broadening 
and deepening understanding of the tmplications 
of the Christian faith. The youth in our churches 
should come to know and so appreciate the con- 
tent of our Protestant Christian heritage. The 
pastor-writer of these Epistles would tell church 
leaders today to be teachers. 

They were to select and train others to teach 
(2 Timothy 2:1). Capable people must be inspired 
to undertake and to prepare for this teaching of 
others. Church leaders should feel the obligation 
to help those under their direction realize this 
responsibility. The urgency of this is shown in 
the large numbers of calls from places of need for 
whom there is no one available. 

They were to oversee the organization and 
administration of the church. Here are references 
to various offices: bishop (1 Timothy 3:1-7; Titus 
1:5-9); deacons (1 Timothy 3:8-10); deaconesses 
(3:11); orders of widows (5:9); ete. 

Not much help is to be obtained from these 
passages for the defining of the duties of these 
offices. This is just as well, for the type of organi- 
zation, officers and their duties, varies from age 


. to age according to the time and general situation 


in which the church is functioning. 

Qualifications of leaders are stressed. These do 
not change with the passing of the years, par- 
ticularly moral qualifications. Some of them may 
seem elementary (see Smart). But we must recall 
the contrasting ethical standards in the environ- 
ment into which Christianity had moved. Others 
of the instructions in 1 Timothy 3:3-7 sound 
modern indeed and can and should be applied 
today. 

A leader must be a man of experience, a man 
of tact, not out for position or high salary, a man 
who commands the respect of the community. 
There are many examples to prove that the qual- 
ity of life and character of a leader far outweighs 
all other qualifications; the finest of capabilities 
are ineffectual without excellence. 


Adult Bible Course 
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March 18: 
The Pastoral 
Letters: Contents 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


In the discussion of the previous lesson we men- 
tioned three of the major types of responsibility 
resting upon the recipients of these letters. There 
is a fourth: They are to exercise discipline (1 
Timothy 5:20). 

Such a duty is never easy. We lack the neces- 
sary wisdom, and it takes courage to administer 
discipline. But these New Testament counselors 
believed it necessary. It is to be done wisely, in 
love, with concern for the good of all. But to 
shirk it is not an expression of love toward the 
offender or the group. 

There are instructions about specific matters 
to which the overseer of the church will need to 
give his attention. 

In addition to those given in regard to filling 
the higher offices (1 Timothy 3:1-11), there was 
apparently an official roll of widows for whose 
support the church was responsible. Certain quali- 
fications were to be required for a place on that 
list. One was age (1 Timothy 5:9). Another was 
good conduct. The writer doubted that the 
younger widows would be able to meet this test 
(1 Timothy 5:11-15). Still another was that she 
have no relatives whose duty it would be to sup- 
port her (5:4, 16). Family responsibility is a re- 
ligious obligation the assumption of which, there- 
fore, brings blessing (5:4b). 

Closely related to this is the matter of correct 
attitudes toward persons of varying ages or orders 
of society (1 Timothy 5:1, 17; 6:1-2). Here is a 
— of Paul’s teaching (1 Corinthians 7: 

-14), 

The reference to the silence of women (1 Tim- 
othy 2:11) is in harmony with Paul’s position in 
1 Corinthians 14:34-36. In 1 Corinthians 11:5, 
however, he seems to assume that she will be 
praying and prophesying, and he therefore coun- 
sels that she must have her head covered. Man’s 
superiority, however, is implied in all these pas- 
sages. The leaven of Christian principles has not 
completely leavened the whole lump of current 
thought forms. Paul really does know that in 
Christ there is no place for distinctions of nation- 
ality, class, or sex (Galatians 3:28). 

There is a command for prayer for those in 
authority (1 Timothy 2:1-2) and a commendation 
of the civil law (1:8-10). This is similar to Paul’s 





position in Romans 13:1-7. It grows out of Paul’s 
respect for law as a Roman citizen. It is also an 
expression of Christianity’s respect for, and recog- 
nition of, the value of discipline and the regula- 
tion of life. 

In 1 Timothy 5:18 the writer makes use of 
Paul’s argument from the Old Testament to prove 
that preachers have a right to a salary. City man 
that he was, he could not conceive of God’s being 
interested in an ox to the extent of there being 
a decree in the law for his benefit. So he allego- 
rizes it in support of the point he is making (1 
Corinthians 9: 8-12). 

Also there is the matter of false teaching. The 
content of this was varied (see Smart). One point 
in it was a teaching against food and marriage 
(1 Timothy 4:2 ff.). As a means for refuting it, 
the writer sets forth a basic principle of Chris- 
tianity (4:4). This is the difficult position of 
accepting the goods of life, including the physical, 
as gifts of a good God, and using them for the 
enrichment of personality. 

The writer singles out for condemnation those 
who raise controversial issues for the sake of 
doing it. On the other hand, opinions of persons 
honestly searching for truth, even if unorthodox, 
merit respectful consideration. 

In 1 Timothy 6:6-10 the writer advises what 
may be termed “the simplification of life.” The 
rich are warned of the special dangers to which 
they are exposed and advised as to how material 
possessions can be changed to spiritual riches (1 
Timothy 6:17-19). 

All of which is perhaps summed up in the 
negative criticism of those who “profess to know 
God, but .. . deny him by their deeds; they are 
detestable, disobedient, .. .” (Titus 1:16). It is 
the emphasis on ethical conduct as essential for 
Christians which was the characteristic emphasis 
in the Letter of James. 

There are words of personal counsel for the 
young overseer of churches. 

a. He must expect to pay a price for his min- 
istry. “Take your share of suffering for the 
gospel” (2 Timothy 1:8; 2:3) and “endure suffer- 
ing” (4:5). As in other letters, the idea of 
persecution is in the background. As an incen- 
tive, he is reminded of the example of Jesus 
and the experience of the writer. 

b. He is to undertake training and discipline 
(1 Timothy 4:7), even as the soldier and the 
athlete (2 Timothy 2:4-6). 

c. He is to be diligent in his profession (2 
Timothy 2: 21-25a; 4:2). “Do your best to present 
yourself to God, .. . a workman who has no need 
to be ashamed” (2 Timothy 2:15). There is no 
place for slackness and inefficiency in the life of 
the Christian worker in the first century or in the 
twentieth. 

Second Timothy 4:6-8 is a great testimony of 
the Christian faith and a valedictory message 
from a great apostle. 
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March 25: 
Second Peter 


and Jude 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


In the introduction to Second Peter in The 
Abingdon Bible Commentary Shirley Jackson 
Case remarks on our good fortune in that “there 
have been preserved for us in the New Testament 
several short books which when first issued were 
essentially ‘tracts for the times.’ A devout Chris- 
tian had sensed some crisis threatening the wel- 
fare of one or another congregation. By issuing a 
vigorous warning he sought to rectify the situa- 
tion and avert disaster.” } 

The two Epistles studied today may be. thought 
of as short treatises. Because most of Jude is 


incorporated in Second Peter (see Smart), they ~ 


can be taken together for study. 

The crisis the writer sees as a threat to the 
group he is addressing has its source in false 
teachers. They represent a twofold menace. They 
teach false ideas, and this results in the demorali- 
zation of the life of the group. The writer seems 
to be primarily concerned with the latter. He 
undergirds his appeal for ethical living with a 
denial of the false,teachings and condemnation 
of the propagators of the same. 

So the writer or writers of these Letters insist 
on the validity of the original Christian teachings. 
They were not “cleverly devised myths,” but 
trustworthy testimony of those who had shared 
the experiences of Jesus. 

They have a sure prophetic word, and he in- 
sists that they pay attention to this as a lamp 
shining in a dark place (2 Peter 1:19). They are 
to confirm their call and election (1:10). This 
strengthening and clarifying of their beliefs will 
form a solid basis for the ethical life he wants 
them to cultivate. 

It is evident that the false teaching was in part 
a perversion of Paul’s teaching of salvation by 
faith rather than works, and that it claimed him 
as an authority (see Smart). Some of this may 
have been honest misunderstanding (3:16), but 
no doubt most of it was rationalization. 

Paul’s teaching of liberty was misinterpreted 
as license. As we have seen in “The Letter of 
James” (February 19), there were safeguards 
against this danger, in his insistence on the neces- 
sity of producing fruits of the Spirit. But these 
could be disregarded by persons not disposed to 
take them into account. 


1 From The Abingdon Bible Commentary; Abingdon Press, 1929. 
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On this matter of perverted interpretation of 
religious writings the author has a word. “You 
must understand this, that no prophecy of scrip- 
ture is a matter of one’s own interpretation” (2 
Peter 1:20). 

Every man has not only the right but also the 
duty to think through the meaning of Scripture 
for himself. Only so can it be really significant 
for him. But it must not be a purely individual 
matter subject only to his personal caprice. It 
must be done not only under the mystical guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, but with a mind to find 
the truth there, not to read his own ideas into 
it or twist it to support his preconceived notions. 
It must also be done in the light of rational prin- 
ciples, recognized standards of interpretation, etc. 
In this sense, it is not one’s own interpretation, 
but in that of achieving it for oneself, it is. 

The author next describes and condemns the 
false teachers and their teachings as a first step 
in warding off the danger of immoral living. 

He says the fact of their appearing is not sur- 
prising for it has been foretold (3:2). 

He describes them and their activity (2:10 ff.). 
One feature is their presumptuous defiance of 
authority, such as even the angels would not use 
against an adversary (2:11; Jude 8-10). In their 
conduct they resemble certain bad characters of 
the Old Testament (2:15; Jude 11). They promise 
what they cannot fulfill, and disillusionment re- 
sults for those who give heed to them. 

So the writer would have his readers turn a 
deaf ear to the persons with such ideas, and he 
issues a positive call to right living. In the Chris- 
tian gospel there is grace which puts this within 
their reach (1:4). In Christianity too, they know 
a God who is righteous (1:1). Such a God would 
require righteousness. 

In Second Peter 1:5-8 the writer lists the vir- 
tues with which they are to supplement their 
faith. If they do, they will not be ineffective or 
unfruitful. This, in slightly varying form, is Paul’s 
concept of fruits of the Spirit produced by a living 
faith. 

He adds the argument that punishment for un- 
ethical living is sure and certain, as evidenced 
in the annals of history. Wrongdoing carries with- 
in itself the seeds of destruction. 

He warns them that this truth is not denied 
by seeming delay in the execution of it. Early 
Christians were particularly susceptible to this 
fallacy because of the delay in Jesus’ expected 
return. This aspect of his appeal can be summed 
up in the words, “What sort of persons ought you 
to be?” (3:11). Phillips uses as title for this 
paragraph in the Letter, “Never lose sight of the 
eternal world.” Their lives should be ordered in 
its light. 

There could be no more impressive ending for 
this study of the Epistles than the benediction of 
Jude 24-25 which embraces the sweep of the cen- 
turies in its thought. 
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UNIT VIII: THE LORD OF LIFE 





Use with Wesley Quarterly 
and Adult Student 
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The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Quotes for the Lesson” for additional sug- 
gestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Luke 19: 28-48. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the final lesson in the unit on Luke’s 
story of our Lord. It is appropriate that the title 
is “The Lord of Life.” This unit is the climax of 
the whole series and so merits even more dili- 
gence in preparation. 

In addition to the usual resources of Wesley 
Quarterly, Adult Student, Daily Bible Lessons, 
the daily Bible readings, and The International 
Lesson Annual, you could find and use books of 
Lenten sermons, also materials from the Board 
of World Peace of The Methodist Church. Study 
the resolutions on war and peace and on race in 
the Discipline (Paragraphs 2026 and 2027). See 
page 29 for additional resources. 

It would be appropriate, if you could get them, 
to study some materials on the United Nations in 
connection with this lesson, “Christ Confronts 
the Modern World.” As President Eisenhower 
suggests, maybe our greatest problem is peace. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. Jesus declares himself 
III. Response of the people 
IV. Things that make for peace 
V. What would you have done? 
VI. What would you do? 


Dr. Fieminc is professor of philosophy, Millsaps College. 





March 4: 
Christ Confronts 
the Modern World 






To BEGIN 


You might begin by calling attention to the unit 
and the series as outlined above. The purpose of 
this unit is to see and appreciate the fact of 
Christ’s lordship with regard to war and peace, 
with regard to “last things,” the Lord’s Supper, 
the cross, and victory over death. The purpose 
of this particular lesson is to suggest that Christ 
confronts the world and each person in it. 

The alternatives before man are Christ or 
chaos. Quite possibly you will have seen Lenten 
books that outline such a choice of alternatives. 
Scientists and statesmen are joining the chorus 
of “Christ or chaos.” A profound thinker has said 
that the choice before us is either a better good 
than we have ever known or a worse evil. 


How To PrRocEED 
I. The scriptural background 


The scriptural material for this lesson is the 
familiar and exciting story of what we call the 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem. All roads led to 
Jerusalem at the time of the Passover. Jerusalem 
was a dangerous city during this festival. Pilate 
was so fearful lest an uprising break out that he 
moved his residence from Caesarea on the coast 
to Jerusalem for this season of the year. His 
usual freeing of some political prisoner was prob- 
ably a bonus. 

As Jesus approached Jerusalem, his disciples 
and many pilgrims began to proclaim him as the 
king who was coming in the name of the Lord. 
It was in a sense a triumphal entry. Yet Jesus 
came into the city with great heaviness of heart. 
He wept, because the people did not know the 
things that made for peace. When he entered the 
city, he went not to the courthouse nor to the 
governor’s residence, but to the Temple. Jesus 
was a religious reformer, not a political agitator. 


II. Jesus declares himself 


Recall the story of the angelic choir that sang 
in the heavens at the time of the birth of Jesus, 
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“Christ confronts us today in terms of the Christian 
way of life.” 


“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace 
...” (Luke 2:14). But now the Babe has become 
a man, and he is declaring himself in terms of 
giving the glory to God and of seeking to estab- 
lish peace. 

You may tie in here with the Scripture lesson 
for Monday, the story of the lowly king as told 
by Zechariah: 


Lo, your king comes to you; 
triumphant and victorious is he, 
humble and riding on an ass, 
on a colt the foal of an ass (Zechariah 9:9). 


Jesus chose this symbol of peace for his entry 
into Jerusalem. Jesus came in the spirit of peace; 
yet he found it necessary to remove evil (for 
example, cleanse the Temple) in order to restore 
the spirit. One of the illustrations by Roy L. 
Smith may be used here. 

The time had come for Jesus to declare himself, 
to confront the people regarding their interpreta- 
tion of God and their loyalty to him. Jesus knew 
that if he was to make any impression upon 
Judaism, he must win in Jerusalem. He knew the 
almost certain fate that awaited him, but he was 
willing to forfeit his life. It was a part of his 
mission. 


III. Response of the people 


Jesus knew that the common people heard him 
gladly. Doubtless he thought that maybe he could 
restore vital religion through an appeal to them. 
Their response was immediate and enthusiastic 
to the point of jubilation. They threw down their 
garments. They waved their palm branches. They 
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shouted their hosannas. They were ready to re- 
ceive him, even to crown him as their king. 

But what kind of king did they want? They 
wanted a Jesus-Caesar. Theirs was only a fair- 
weather loyalty. They would be loyal only if 
Jesus was their type of man! They would accept 
him on their terms only. When he failed to over- 
throw Rome, they began to question him and to 
turn away from him. 

When the religious leaders who had corrupted 
religion began to attack Jesus, the people turned 
against him, too. They were disappointed, anyway, 
because he had not done what they wanted him 
to do. 

It’s such an easy thing to illustrate this by 
recent events and even by current politics. With 
what great difficulty can a man be elected to 
public office unless he is willing to sell himself to 
the whims and wishes of the people! In this con- 
nection note Weaver’s mention of things “that 
make for a dirty city.” 

You may take occasion here to point out the 
fickleness of people. Note how one day they were 
singing Jesus’ praises and wanting to crown him 
king, but before the week was over they were 
willing to place upon his head a crown of thorns. 
Are people any different today? 


IV. Things that make for peace 


Both Weaver and Hazzard discuss this point. 
What were the things about Jesus and about his 
entry into Jerusalem that made for peace? In 
what way had Jerusalem sealed her fate? Can 
you list some things which led to the death of 
Jesus? 

Jesus mourned the fate of the city. He wept 
over the city. It was late, almost too late even 
then, yet Jesus spoke the verse used as a memory 
selection: “Would that even today [meaning this 
late date] you knew the things that make for 
peace!” Our decisions cut down on the number 
of possibilities that remain open. The decisions 
of the leaders in Jerusalem had so cut down the 
possibilities of peace that there was little hope. 
What are the possibilities that remain now for 
peace? What are the remains of the Geneva 
Conference? 

Can you apply the mournful question used as 
the memory verse to our day? You have seen 
pictures of Jesus weeping over Jerusalem. In 
1914 an artist painted a picture of Jesus looking 
over Paris, weeping that she knew not the things 
that made for peace. What of such a painting 
now with Jesus looking over Washington, over 
Moscow, over London, or over New York? 

What are things that make for peace? How can 
peace be achieved? Is there any problem great- 
er than the problem of war and peace? Here you 
may want to make use of any materials you have 
found about the United Nations. There is no 
other organization that gives such hope for peace. 

Weaver and Hazzard emphasize the need for 
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justice and helpfulness and love and concern for 
people as a way to peace. Before peace can come, 
and if peace is to come, we must have faith in 
the possibility of peace. Peace will certainly not 
come by accident. 

Those who have faith in the possibility of 
peace must create the will to peace; they must 
strengthen their own will and create the will to 
peace on the part of others. Then, if peace is ever 
to come, there must be an implementing of the 
will to peace to the point of sacrifice, even as we 
sacrifice now for war. 

Christ confronts the modern world: will the 
nations achieve peace, or maneuver themselves 
into war? 


V. What would you have done? 


It’s hard to know just what we would have 
done, but I have heard people say: “I would have 
accepted Jesus. I would have protected him. I 
would have defended him. I would have followed 
him.” You might ask the class how many think 
that they would have accepted Jesus and would 
have remained loyal to him. 

I recall hearing a sermon about the fickleness 
of the people and the persecution by the lead- 
ers. It all but made my blood boil, and that’s the 
way it is with many people now. They hear about 
how Jesus was maligned and mistreated, and 
they become furious at those who treated Jesus 
so. It’s hard to know just what we would have 
done. Maybe a better question is the one that fol- 
lows: 


VI. What would you do? 


This question might better be stated, What do 
you do? “‘Are Ye Able?’ Said the Master” is a 
very popular hymn, especially among young peo- 
ple. Read the fourth stanza (The Methodist Hym- 
nal, 268) to the class, or ask them to read it. 

There are other poems in The Methodist Hym- 
nal that might be cited here; for example, “Once 
to Every Man and Nation” (263) or “O Young 
and Fearless Prophet” (266). Any of the hymns 
in the section on “Discipleship” would be appro- 
priate. 

Almost daily opportunities come to us to stand 
for truth and justice and for the rights of per- 
sons. Do we stand up for these things at the risk 
of criticism? Or do we forsake Jesus in the name 
of tradition, our own safety, and expediency? 
Christ confronts us, not in terms of the American 
way of life, nor the Southern way of life, nor 
of the Western way of life, but rather in terms of 
the Christian way of life. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1, What are some emphases that make for 
war? What are some emphases that make for 
peace? 

2. Would a truly ideological war be fought with 
bombs or with books? 


3. Vice-President Nixon said on his return from 
a world trip, “Other nations fear us.” Why do 
they? 

4, Can peace be built by fear of war or by strong 
armaments? In the armament race, whose cry of 
“power for peace” shall we accept? 

5. What are some of the accomplishments of 
the United Nations? 

6. What things brought about the death of 
Jesus? 

7. What differences are there between the 
fickleness of the people of Jesus’ day and of 
ours? 


In CLOSING 


You may close by reviewing this lesson on 
Jesus and Jerusalem and point out that it ap- 
plies to Jesus and the world of today. The choice 
before us is: Christ or chaos! 

Urge the students to study next Sunday’s les- 
son that is concerned with Jesus and the inter- 
pretation of history. What is history? Does his- 
tory have any meaning? What is the Christian 
view of history? And what is the Christian’s duty 
in history? 


f——The Group in Action 


By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


“The sum of the whole matter is this,” said 
Woodrow Wilson, “if our civilization is to sur- 
vive materially it must be redeemed spiritually. 
It can be saved only by becoming imbued with 
the spirit of Christ and made free and happy by 
the practices that spring from that spirit. Only 
thus can discontent be driven out and the shadows 
lifted from the road ahead.” 

We failed in our attempt to redeem the modern 
world spiritually after World War I. Today we 
face another opportunity to establish the prac- 
tices that spring from the spirit of Christ. 

What things make for peace? This is the cen- 
tral issue in this lesson. What are the ingredients 
of a peaceful spirit within a nation? How can we 
establish peaceful relationships with other na- 
tions? What part does the individual Christian 
play in this tremendous enterprise? 

When Jesus meditated about the people in Jeru- 
salem, he was disturbed by their religious pride, 
by the hatred of man for man, and by the divisions 
of class against class. He knew that fear, hatred, 
suspicion, pride, and jealousy were fruits of the 





Mr. CLEMMONS is a staff member, Department of Christian 
Education of Adults, General Board of Education of The 
Methodist Church. 
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spirit that could produce only war. That war 
came in A.D. 70. 

No one wants war; we only want the things 
that make for war. Ask one group to read over 
this lesson material, both the biblical reference 
and the exposition in the printed materials. Then 
let them discuss these questions: 

1. What makes for war today? Is it stockpiling 
of atomic weapons? Is it wanting other nations 
to be friends only if they will become armed like 
us? Is it holding to the highest economic standard 
in the world while other millions starve? 

2. In a sermon on this theme, Hugh Black once 
said, “Things that have no place and no value 
when viewed in the light of eternity cannot be 
among those things that belong to our peace.” 
What attitudes must be replaced by a new spirit 
if we are going to create the kind of climate in 
which peaceful relationships can develop? Ask a 
second group to work on this question. 

3. What things make for peace? Hazzard has 
an excellent list of them in Wesley Quarterly and 
so does Weaver in Adult Student. Ask the persons 
in the class to read these materials and then work 
out their own suggestions. 

After twenty minutes in the small groups, have 
all three sections of the class gather together and 
report on the ideas they have found. Appoint a 
recorder to list the main ideas on the blackboard. 
Ask another person in the group to make a sum- 
mary of the thinking of the class for the morning. 

You may want to obtain additional materials 
from the Board of World Peace, 740 Rush Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


+ In a Mexican city, just across the border from 
El Paso, Texas, a bull fight was staged one Sunday 
afternoon. The gate admissions had been desig- 
nated for the treasury of a church of the town. 
During the afternoon the matadors killed four 
bulls, “to the glory of God” and for the liquida- 
tion of the church debt; a riotous time was had 
by all. One wonders what might have happened 
if Jesus had appeared that Sunday afternoon in 
the same mood in which he encountered the 
moneychangers in the Jerusalem Temple. 


+ In a certain Western.city two preachers ap- 
peared in their respective pulpits each Sunday. 
One of them preached with eloquence on the 
doctrines of the church and was widely acclaimed 
as a pulpiteer. The other man, of equal training 


and ability, made it a rule to deal with living 
issues that affected the everyday lives of his 
hearers. In so doing he felt compelled to boldly 
condemn what he believed to be the system of 
graft prevailing in the city government. 

The first man was invited to represent the city 
on numerous public occasions when a clerical 
voice was expected to be heard. He was introduced 
as “one of the most respected citizens in the com- 
munity.” The other man, at war with vice in- 
terests, was frequently called a “Red.” 

It has been said that patriotism is the last refuge 
of scoundrels. Often a person who attacks public 
graft is called a Communist. 


Quotes for the Lesson 








Selected By LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for March 4. 


CHRISTIANITY is not worth the breath it takes 
to say the creed unless it can produce individuals 
who have found in concrete living a new commu- 
nity commitment in every dimension. A rabid 
secetarian, a racialist, a sectionalist, a nationalist 
shows by his fruits that his heart is full of some- 
thing that is not Christianity. 
From Strengthening the Spiritual Life, by Nels 
Ferré. Used by permission, Harper and 
Brothers. 





A great city is that which has the greatest men 
and women, 

If it be a few ragged huts it is still the greatest 
city in the whole world. 
—From “The Song of the Broad-Axe,” by Walt 
~ Whitman. 





WE blame gangsters for crime and politicians for 
graft; but the last persons we blame for corrupt 
social conditions are ourselves. But good people 
are more responsible for them by their neglect 
than the whole tribe of gangsters and politicians 
by their activity. 

—From Sermons on the Inner Life, by Charles 

H. Heimsath. Abingdon Press. 





WE have had enough of the deceits and cruelties 
of a civilization that has lost its way. The time 
is ripe for another and a better order. The first 
necessity is to believe in its possibility because 
God is what he was shown through Christ to be. 
And the second is that we let him have us to use 
as he will. 
—A. Herbert Gray 


a 





Dr. Smrrx is a well-known author and lecturer and has 
recently retired as one of the church’s publishing agents. 
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Dr. CurisMaAN is professor of English literature, West 
Virginia Wesleyan College. 
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—=—Che Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and 
“Quotes for the Lesson” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: Luke 21: 5-38. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the second lesson in Unit VIII, “The 
Lord of Life.” The topic, “Jesus Interprets His- 
tory,” is a relevant one because of the tendency 
to fear, to despair, and to discuss frequently the 
end of man or the end of the world. Note Weaver’s 
discussion of the cosmic jigsaw puzzle. 

You may well render a great service in teach- 
ing this lesson. Talk with some persons in the 
class and also with persons from other groups or 
churches in your community. What do they think 
about history? Does it have any meaning? Is there 
any purpose? What is their thought about “last 
things” (eschatology) ? These conversations repre- 
sent a real resource in your preparation. They may 
show you the need for the Jesson and may lead 
you then to study more carefully than usual the 
materials in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, 
Daily Bible Lessons, The International Lesson 
Annual, and the daily Bible readings. 

It would be well to pray, and pray earnestly, as 
a part of your preparation. It is perhaps too much 
to pray for full answers to all the problems; pray 
rather for the spirit of humility, faith, and patience 
manifested by Jesus when he was asked about 
these things. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 

II. Purpose of the lesson 
III. What do you see? 
IV. Can you read the signs? 

V. A call to fidelity and to work 
VI. Prophetic or apocalyptic? 
VII. How do you view history? 


To BEGIN 


Spend a moment reviewing the lesson for last 
Sunday, “Christ Confronts the Modern World.” 
Then relate this topic to the series; suggest its ap- 
propriateness, both following last Sunday’s lesson 
and also concerning our present-day anxiety about 
the future. 

You may want to raise two or three questions 
for the students to keep in mind as the lesson pro- 
ceeds. For example, what does the future hold? 


Mareh 11: Jesus Interprets History 


Does religion give us any assurance regarding our 
future? What does Jesus teach about the future? 
about “last things”? As Christians, what should 
we believe about the end of the world and the 
coming of the Kingdom? The warning by Weaver, 
however, is appropriate: We must beware lest our 
emphasis on last things leads us to overlook first 
things. 


How To PRoceED 
I. Scriptural background 


Last Sunday the Scripture told of the triumphal 
entry and the cleansing of the Temple. For this 
Sunday the Scripture tells the story of the dis- 
cussion that Jesus had about the end of the world 
and the interpretation of history. It would be well 
to make as much use as you can of Weaver's 
section on sources for the apocalyptic writings. 

(Some may hesitate to raise a question about 
the literal truth of the Scripture as written. They 
refuse to consider the possibility of interpretative 
writing on the part of the authors of the Gospels. 
Nevertheless, it seems better to do this than to 
question the spirit and insight of Jesus.) 

Some of the people marveled at the beauty and 
seeming strength of the Temple. Jesus was not 
nearly as impressed with that as he was certain 
of the ultimate overthrow of evil and the triumph 
of good. Jesus was grievingly sure that Jerusalem 
and the Jews were on their way to destruction. 
He was just as confident that what he had taught 
was true and that it would last beyond heaven 
and earth. 

The day of reckoning was coming—indeed, it 
comes every day. Jesus warned the people to be- 
ware lest their hearts be weighted down with dis- 
sipation and drunkenness and cares of this life 
and that that day come upon them suddenly like 
a snare. . 


II. Purpose of the lesson 


What do you consider to be your purpose in the 
teaching of this lesson? It’s to explain Jesus’ view 
of history and his certainty about the triumph of 
right, to proclaim Jesus’ complete faith in God, 
and to challenge the members of the class to a 
patient hope and diligent watchfulness concerning 
the whole of life. God is the main character in the 
Bible, both Old and New Testaments. He is work- 
ing out his purpose in history. 


III. What do you see? 


This question is designed to show the contrast 
between the things the disciples saw and the 
things Jesus saw. The question is pertinent for 
our day. Ask the members of the class what im- 
presses them, or what things they see when they 
go to visit great cities. The disciples were im- 
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The rich man and Lazarus. “The mills of God grind 
slowly, yet they grind exceeding small.” 


pressed with the giant buildings, especially the 
Temple. Jesus saw beyond and realized that cor- 
ruption of the priests would lead to the destruc- 
tion of the Temple. 

At the time of this writing, baseball’s World 
Series is about to begin. At the same time another 
session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations is opening. What do you suppose would 
be the respective numbers of people who descend 
upon New York for visiting the United Nations 
as compared with those who go there, or want to 
go there, to see the World Series? Which of these 
will be more permanent? It may be that the 
World Series will be more permanent in our coun- 
try; but the future of the world hinges more upon 
the fate of the United Nations. 

What do you see in the everyday world? Do 
you see profits, or do you see beyond profits to 
persons? The measure of a civilization is not its 
level of material well-being, but rather the type 
of persons who make up the civilization. What are 
the boundaries of your vision and of your mind 
and of your faith? 






















IV. Can you read the signs? 





Even as were the people of Jesus’ day, the peo- 
ple of our day are eager for signs. We want proof; 
we want certainty. There are so many signs that 
we all but stumble over them! What of the evi- 
dence submitted by history regarding discrimina- 
tion, or regarding reliance upon armaments? No 
nation that has resorted to universal military 
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training has survived for long. Racial hatred and 
discrimination have never yielded a harvest of 
good will. It’s more and more evident that no 
nation can win in a war. 

In personal life, victory is often not to those 
who are richest nor to those whose arm is strong- 
est, but rather to those whose heart is purest. “The 
mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind ex- 
ceeding small.” 

You may recall the story that Jesus told of 
Dives and Lazarus. Dives lifted up his eyes from 
torment and saw Lazarus resting in Abraham’s 
bosom. When Dives learned that there was a 
great gulf fixed so that Lazarus could not bring 
relief to him, he urged that Lazarus be sent back 
to warn his five brothers. Abraham told Dives, 
“They have Moses and the prophets”; but Dives 
wished that someone could go back from the 
dead. Abraham then told Dives: “If they do not 
hear Moses and the prophets, neither will they 
be convinced if some one should rise from the 
dead” (Luke 16: 19-31). That is true for us as well. 
Can we read the signs? 


V. A call to fidelity and to work 


You will find Hazzard’s interpretation of the 
lesson in Wesley Quarterly helpful on this point. 
The lesson is a call away from complacency and 
self-satisfaction. This has real meaning for those 
who are satisfied with and find their ultimate ideal 
in the “American way of life” or the “Western 
way of life.” It’s not Christian to identify any 
present way of life with the kingdom of God. 

Furthermore, Hazzard suggests the Christian 
has no right to despair. This lesson is a call to 
faithfulness and to hope in God. There was no 
doubt in Jesus’ mind regarding the ultimate 
victory of God’s righteousness; so there should 
be no doubt in ours. We should be patient and 
loyal and have humble but single-hearted devo- 
tion to the right. You may find it worth while to 
refer here to James Russell Lowell’s poem, “Once 
to Every Man and Nation” (263 in The Methodist 
Hymnal), especially the fourth stanza. 

The lesson is a call to work. At this point you 
may want to mention the Bible reading for Satur- 
day, from Paul’s Second Letter to the Thessa- 
lonians. They had perhaps misunderstood, or 
maybe Paul had misled them in their expecta- 
tions regarding the end of the world. He had tried 
to clear up their thinking, though. In this letter 
he reminds them of the principle he had set forth: 
“If any one will not work, let him not eat” (2 
Thessalonians 3:10). 


VI. Prophetic or apocalyptic? 


It may be necessary to explain the contrast be- 
tween the prophetic emphasis and the apocalyptic 
emphasis. You will find this contrast discussed 
by Weaver in Adult Student. 

If one takes just this particular Scripture and 
does not consider the whole of the teaching of 
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Jesus nor the over-all imprint of his spirit, one 
might be inclined to think of Jesus as mainly 
apocalyptic. But when one views the whole of 
Jesus’ life and teachings, one becomes convinced 
(at least I do) that he was more prophetic than 
he was apocalyptic. This does not discount the 
apocalyptic emphasis. His faith was the basis for 
his apocalypticism. Likewise, it was his faith that 
gave rise to the prophetic view. (You may want 
to refer again to the paragraph above on the call 
to fidelity and to work, especially Paul’s experi- 
ence with the Thessalonians.) 


VII. How do you view history? 


It’s possible that you or members of your class 
have never considered a long-range view of his- 
tory. But, thinking from time immemorial in the 
past to time almost unimaginable in the future, 
does history have any meaning? Is there any 
purpose in life? 

If you have access to The International Lesson 
Annual, tell the story of the conversation between 
the young medical student and the elderly man 
(page 96). The old man asked the young one, 
“What are you planning on?” As the medical stu- 
dent outlined his plans and hopes, the old man 
would come back with the question, “And what 
then?” Finally the medical student spoke of his 
eventual retirement, and the question still was, 
“What then?” You might outline such an imagi- 
nary conversation with members of the class. Such 
a discussion may force them to do some thinking 
on their own. After all, how does a person’s life 
fit into the over-all pattern of things? 

For all our progress, we have not found a means 
that will enable us to escape responsibility and 
discipline. We feel that we must eat our cake, but 
we still want to have it, too. What of the safety 
belts and cushion effects that we are building 
into our automobiles? We want our breakneck 
speed but don’t want to break our necks! It’s 
almost pitiful to hear those who beg for a pill that 
will enable alcoholics to “drink like gentlemen.” 
Note the advertisements that are prevalent for 
reducing without dieting. Note the stimulants, or 
depressants, that are used for living life “to the 
full,” and the drugs that are used for getting to 
sleep at night. 

We are unable, or unwilling, to learn the lesson 
that there is no way to life except to live and 
that there is no way that we can escape the neces- 
sity of living day by day in terms of discipline 
and love. There is no other way to life. On the 
other hand, when we do live in terms of love and 
discipline, we may be able to stand, even when 
the stars fall! 

It’s quite possible that there may have been in- 
tense feeling aroused by even considering the 
question of the “last things,” the Second Coming, 
the end of the world, and the kingdom of God. 

But altogether apart from feelings and mis- 
understandings, we can recognize and emphasize 


one or two facts: There will come a time when 
the only thing a man has will be that which he 
himself is. Furthermore, as Christians it is our 
faith that the only enduring thing in all the uni- 
verse is God and that which is in terms of God’s 
will. To think on these things may make us 
shudder or may enable us to rejoice in the God 
of our salvation. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. Why did Jesus discount sign seeking? 

2. Was Jesus more concerned with the future 
or with the present? Give reasons for your answer. 

3. Do the frequent furors about the coming of 
the end of the world make for confusion, or are 
they constructively helpful? What should be the 
Christian’s attitude toward these furors? 

4. What is man’s part in regard to the coming 
of the kingdom of God? 

5. In what way may we be prepared for “what- 
ever happens’’? 

6. What is meant by saying, All a man has is 
what he himself is? 


In CLOSING 


It would be well to review the points you have 
made and the questions that have been discussed 
in this lesson. The purpose has been to discuss 
Jesus’ interpretation of history, and on the basis 
of his view about last things to develop ours. 
Recall the warning that our concern about last 
things should not lead us to overlook first things. 

Point out that we, like the people in Jesus’ day, 
seek signs and that we all but fall over signs in 
our search for them. The prophetic emphasis is 
more basic than the apocalyptic emphasis. God is 
active in history, but he calls upon men to work 
with him and to be such that God may work 
through them to establish his Kingdom. 

In the introduction it was suggested that you 
relate this lesson to the one for last Sunday. In 
closing you may relate it to the one for next Sun- 
day, when we will study about the Lord’s Supper, 
leading up to the Crucifixion. Jesus gave his life as 
a proof of his faith that life makes sense. His 
sacrifice makes sense to those who have some- 
thing of his spirit. Only those who catch his spirit 
will share in his victory. 








THE WAY 




















THE WAY, new Methodist one-half hour dra- 
matic TV series currently on stations, portrays 
problems faced by adults and young people and 
is related to the church-school lessons. Ask your 
class to look for THE WAY. 
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in Action 


<The Group 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


Genetics or God—which determines history? 
This is the central issue for the discussion of this 
lesson. Is history only a matter of the successive 
events of man? This is the contention of some of 
our national leaders. Or is God at work in our 
human history, as Weaver contends in Adult 
Student? Jesus taught that God entered the world 
through the prophets and supremely through him- 
self. We need this sense of the divine activity in 
human and national life. 

Any leader preparing this lesson should look 
up two terms in a Bible dictionary (if not avail- 
able, use Webster’s Dictionary). The first is escha- 
tology. The second is apocalypticism. Work out 
clearly the distinction between prophetic religion 
and eschatology. This lesson deals with the escha- 
tological point of view. 

One day I went to a movie that portrayed the 
bombing of Hirdshima. Later I went to the laying 
of a cornerstone of a new building. During this 
service an orator spoke eloquently about “these 
immortal stones.” Recalling the movie I had just 
seen, I reflected on the fact that stones had been 
formed by great pressure upon them through eons 
of time but that man had captured atomic forces 
that could disintegrate those stones in seconds. 

In like manner, when Jesus heard people in the 
Temple remark about “noble stones,” he was re- 
minded of the fact that these stones were laid by 
the hands of man, that they could be torn apart 
in another day by the hands of other men. Both 
Nineveh and Tyre are examples. 

Such experiences raise the question of this dis- 
cussion. 

One of the primary questions that haunts men’s 
minds is: What will be the outcome of history? 
Persons have made fortunes out of trying to fore- 
tell events. The insatiable hunger to find an an- 
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Proud of his shrewdness, Judas stoutly said 
The costly ointment poured on Jesus’ head 
Should have been sold. 
And never was he told 
That on the cross, above the sweating reek 
Of Calvary’s awful crowd, nard clothed The 
Meek! 


By LISA HOLLINGSHEAD 


swer has caused men to look for magical signs 
that will give a clue to future events. 

Jesus warned against false messiahs. He warned 
that every time we hear a rumor of wars someone 
predicts a swift and cataclysmic end of every- 
thing. He warned his disciples that men cannot 
manipulate history. It is in the hands of God. It is 
the duty of a Christian to be faithful, to endure 
suffering—even the judgments of God, and to 
maintain his hope that life will come out of death. 

This subject has many highly technical points 
to it. May we suggest that you form a panel of 
persons who will do some studying in advance 
and prepare to discuss this lesson. Let the mem- 
bers of the panel formulate opinions to such ques- 
tions as: What do you believe will be the outcome 
of human history? Is it in the hands of God or in 
the actions of men? Is the end of history a sudden 
cataclysmic event or an ethical goal toward which 
God is guiding men? How should a Christian face 
crises in history? Is God above human history or 
does he invade it and carry out his plans? 

Ask the chairman of the panel to summarize 
the attitudes expressed by the members after they 
have discussed each question. 


[From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ In company with a geologist friend I was driv- 
ing east from Los Angeles, along U. S. Highway 
66. A few miles out of San Bernardino, a low 
range of smooth, rounded, granite hills appeared 
off to the west. 

“Those are the oldest mountains on the North 
American continent,” my scientist friend said. “A 
few million years ago—no one knows precisely 
how long ago—they stood out against the sky as 
giant rugged peaks. But wind and storms, assisted 
by rain and lightning, have worn them down to 
what you see now.” 

Only a few days before we had been admiring 
the majesty of Mount Whitney, highest peak on 
the continent. “Do you think Mount Whitney 
will sometime be as those are now?” I asked. 

“Certainly,” my friend replied. “Mount Whitney 
is not as tall now as it was twenty-four hours ago. 
The winds have carried away infinitesimally small 
particles of granite. The mountain is doomed. 
Give the elements time, and they will do their 
work.” 

“Yesterday I stood in my pulpit and declared 
the judgments of God, and that Jesus said, ‘Heaven 
and earth will pass away, but my words will not 
pass away.’ Long after Mount Whitney has washed 
down to the sea, God’s truths will remain.” 
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* Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes was accustomed to 
tell the story of a farmer who took great pride 
in his farm and his herds and who became in- 
dignant whenever his preacher talked about 
stewardship. 

“Took at these fields,” he said to the minister 
one day. “I broke the sod, tilled the field, and won 
this farm back from the wilderness. Is anybody 
on earth going to tell me that it is not mine? If 
I do not own it, who does?” 

To which the preacher answered, “I would 
rather try to answer that question a hundred years 
from now.” 


4 In the year 1908 a vast assembly of college 
students was being held in Nashville, under the 
auspices of the Student Volunteer Movement. It 
was a significant gathering of Christian youth 
from over the nation. In the midst of their de- 
liberations they received a cryptic cablegram from 
a little group of missionaries in Japan. The mes- 
sage read, “Japan is leading the Orient. Where?” 

There come those moments in history which are 
determinative of destiny. In such times the Church 
of Jesus Christ is called upon to make unprece- 
dented sacrifices and exert itself as it never has 
in all its history. We are living at one of these 
“hinges of history.” There is a desperate im- 
mediacy about the appeal of our Christ as he 
calls upon us to invest in the missionary program 
around the world as it proclaims the worth of 
personality, the dignity of man, the lordship of 
Christ, and the fatherhood of God. 


[Quotes for the Lesson 


Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 





These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for March 11. 


O Church of God, awake! Awake! 
The waking world is calling Thee. 

Lift up thine eyes! Hear Thou once more 
The challenge of humanity. 

O Christ, we come! our all we bring 

To serve Thy world and Thee, our King. 

—From “The Waking World,” 
by Frank Mason North. 





THE march of Providence is so slow and our de- 
sires so impatient; the world of progress is so 
immense and our means of aiding it so feeble; the 
life of humanity is so long, that of the individual 
so brief, that we often see only the ebb of the ad- 
vancing ways, and are thus discouraged. It is 
history that teaches us to hope. 
—Robert E. Lee. 





History is a voice forever sounding across the cen- 
turies the laws of right and wrong. 
—From The Science of History, by James 
Anthony Froude. 


March 18: The Meaning 
of the Lord’s Supper 


ms—~—The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,’ “From Literature and Life,” and 
“Quotes for the Lesson” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: Luke 22:1-23. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


It’s a good idea to locate this lesson in the whole 
unit; this will give you more perspective as you 
prepare to teach it. The lesson is on “The Mean- 
ing of the Lord’s Supper,” undoubtedly the most 





sacred service of the Christian church. It is one of 
our two sacraments; it is a means of grace. 

This material is being prepared as we approach 
World Communion Sunday. There is no spirit that 
can so unite mankind as that which gave rise to 
the Lord’s Supper. In addition to the usual re- 
sources, study the ritual for the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper. Study both forms; where possi- 
ble, the longer form is desirable. If you can, secure 
Nolan B. Harmon’s Understanding the Methodist 
Church (Abingdon Press, $2.00) and study his 
discussion of Holy Communion. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. Purpose of the lesson 
III. When was the Supper instituted? 





De Champaign 


Three Lions 


The Last Supper 


IV. Those who helped prepare the Supper 
V. Those who fled after the Supper 
VI. After the cock crowed 
VII. The meaning of the Lord’s Supper 
VIII. Values of Communion 


To BEGIN 


This is the third lesson in the unit on “The Lord 
of Life.” We have studied about Christ as he 
confronts the modern world in terms of war and 
peace and about the Christian interpretation of 
history and of “last things.” In this lesson we will 
study about Jesus’ dedication and about the insti- 
tuting of the most sacred service in the Christian 
church. 


How To PROcEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The Scripture lesson is Luke’s account of the 
instituting of the Lord’s Supper. You might want 
to compare this with the accounts of it given in 
the other Gospels. 

Jesus had been in Bethany, and the meal had 
been prepared before he arrived. The meal was 
prepared and eaten in secret. Without doubt Jesus 
was aware that his hours were few. Thus he 
earnestly desired this final meal with his closest 
friends. 

The fellowship of the meal was marred by the 
ambitious bickering of the disciples; imagine the 
stir caused by the statement of Jesus that one of 
them who was with him would betray him to his 
enemies. Jesus was more calm than they, and even 
here sought to teach his disciples by both precept 
and example. 


II. Purpose of the lesson 
One may ask why we should study about the 
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Lord’s Supper. It comes naturally in this long 
series of lessons on Luke’s story of our Lord, 
especially since the instituting of the Lord’s Sup- 
per was one of the most significant things Jesus 
did. And we study about it because of its sig- 
nificance in the life of the church and as a means 
of grace in our own religious lives. 


III. When was the Supper instituted? 


Was the Lord’s Supper instituted on Thursday 
night or Friday night? The synoptic Gospels seem 
to suggest that it was on Friday night, yet the 
Gospel of John suggests Thursday night. Note 
Weaver’s discussion in Adult Student, under the 
topic, “Two Important Ceremonies.” 

It makes little difference which day it was. 
When Jesus ate the supper, he and his disciples 
were thinking of the Passover. As Weaver sug- 
gests, Jesus gave new meaning to the elements 
involved in the preparation for the Passover and 
thus he interpreted himself and his part in the 
kingdom of God. 

Hazzard in Wesley Quarterly points out the 
frequent reference to the kingdom of God in the 
passages on the Last Supper. He suggests that 
Jesus thought of himself as inaugurating the 
Kingdom, which the prophets had predicted. 

The fellowship of the Supper became an out- 
post of the Kingdom on earth. These disciples and 
friends were the first members of the Kingdom, 
and wherever the Spirit could be so received in 
any group—where two or three meet together, 
where families live together, where classes and 
races live together, in such a spirit—there the 
Kingdom is come. 


IV. Those who helped prepare the Supper 
All the lesson materials I have read have dis- 
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cussed the unknown people and places involved 
in instituting the Lord’s Supper. The writers sug- 
gest that this is indicative of the unnamed persons 
who have served the causes of mankind. For ex- 
ample, where was the Supper held? Who was the 
man who carried the jar of water? (Usually wom- 
en carried jars of water and men carried skins of 
water; thus the sign.) 

Throughout the ministry of Jesus we meet those 
who served, but we do not learn their names. 
Who was the little boy who provided the loaves 
and fishes? On whose donkey did Jesus ride into 
Jerusalem? What was the name of the soldier who 
pressed the sponge to Jesus’ parched lips? In like 
manner, there are those who pour out their lives 
without ever leaving a permanent memorial of 
themselves, yet they live on in the lives of those 
made richer by these contributions of anonymous 
persons. 

(What of those who prepare for the Lord’s 
Supper in your church? It takes a lot of work 
for which there is little public recognition; yet 
there can be, and should be, the consciousness of 
serving the Lord.) 


V. Those who fled after the Supper 


It seems strange that so soon after the fellow- 
ship of the Supper the disciples should forsake 
Jesus. Judas had reached the bottom in corrup- 
tion and went out to complete his plans for the 
betrayal. Simon Peter, who had assured Jesus of 
his faithfulness, denied Jesus. Where were the 
other disciples? 

When Jesus announced at the Supper that one 
would betray him, consider the concern of the 
disciples. They began to wonder which one would 
do it. And in the other Gospels they expressed 
themselves fearfully: “Is it I, Lord?” (Matthew 
26:22; Mark 14:19). This was not a bad question, 
because all of them in a sense did betray him. Do 
you ever think of their defection while you are at 
the Lord’s table? 


VI. After the cock crowed 


Human nature is unpredictable. Our country is 
certainly aware of this in connection with com- 
munist brain-washings. When persons are taken 
by surprise, or when pressures are intense and 
continuous, spirits may break. 

That may have been the way it was with the 
disciples, except possibly Judas. (Some maintain 
that Judas did not betray Jesus in spirit, rather 
it is said he was trying to force Jesus’ hand and 
make him declare himself. Others maintain, and I 
among them, that Judas had lost his faith in Jesus 
and wanted to get out with as much as he could 
before it was too late.) 

But consider what happened after Peter denied 
his Lord. He went out and wept bitterly. And 
from then on Simon became rocklike in his stead- 
fastness, Peter and John were so loyal that they 
rejoiced in their sufferings for the cause of Christ. 


We do not know what happened to the others, but 
enough of them followed Christ that the course of 
human history has been changed. 

If Judas had come to Jesus instead of to the 
priests, he might have been forgiven or redeemed. 
How wonderful for the cause of Christ if we, after 
our sins, repent as bitterly as did Simon and then 
live with such steadfastness! 


VII. The meaning of the Lord’s Supper 


The Lord’s Supper was a fellowship, which 
Jesus desired to have with his friends before he 
was to be crushed by hatred, vengeance, jealousy, 
political expediency, and economic greed. It was 
a fellowship which extended beyond the tragedy 
of his unjust trial and Crucifixion. The Lord’s 
Supper meant that thereafter, as the disciples ate 
together, they would remember Jesus. 

For Methodists today, it is a memorial. In and 
through the Lord’s Supper we remember what 
Jesus did for us. The bread and the cup are 
symbols to us of his broken body and shed blood. 
The communing is holy. In our rich fellowship 
together we pledge our loyalty to Christ anew. 

How is the Lord’s Supper served in your 
church? Is it served in haste, as a formal duty, or 
with dignity and reverence and joy in the Lord? 
Let the members of the class express themselves 
as to what this sacrament means to them. Discuss 
the frequency and the method for administering 
the Sacrament. Your pastor might be pleased to 
know that the class is thus concerned about the 
service and might welcome suggestions. 

It’s here that your study of the ritual is ap- 
propriate. Call attention to the various parts of 
the ritual. Methodists believe in what is called 
“open communion.” It is not a service just for 
those who are worthy; all those who are repent- 
ant, all those who will seek, with God’s help, to 
lead a new life are invited to draw near with 
faith. (Some churches are far more strict about 
the Communion service. You may want to con- 
trast the Methodist view with the view of other 
denominations.) 


VIII. The values of Communion 


What are the values of Communion? Why 
should we observe the Lord’s Supper? Is it worth 
the time and trouble it takes, especially extending 
the service “beyond twelve o’clock”’? 

That depends. It depends on our understanding 
of the meaning of Communion and upon the at- 
titude with which we come to the Lord’s table. 
It is possible for us to commune frequently with- 
out realizing any value. But those who commune 
in spirit and in truth unite themselves spiritually 
with all who name the name of Christ. They be- 
come citizens of the kingdom of God and fellow 
citizens with others of like mind and like spirit. 

Think of the possibilities of World-wide Com- 
munion Sunday: Churches and people around 
the world every hour of the day (usually the first 
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Sunday of October) coming to the table of the 
Lord, communing together within their own 
group, but communing also with all those who 
belong to Christ. There is no finer way to show 
the possibility of peace and to create the will to 
peace. What does Communion mean to you? 

Over and above the uniting of men in their 
common loyalty to Christ, there is the blessing of 
Communion as a means of grace, whereby individ- 
ually we come into fellowship with Christ, who is 
our Lord. We begin to see our lives in the light 
of Christ, and we begin to live our lives in terms 
of his spirit. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. When Jesus told the disciples that one of 
them would betray him, why did all of them say, 
“Ts it I?” 

2. Why did Judas betray Jesus? 

3. Why did Peter deny Jesus? 

4. What did Simon Peter do after the cock 
crowed? 

5. In what way do we deny Jesus? 

6. In what way do we betray him? 

7. What preparation is necessary for us to gain 
full value from the Communion service? 


In CLOSING 


Note again this unit of lessons on “The Lord of 
Life.” Christ confronts the world and confronts 
mankind in terms of the possibility of peace. He 
interprets history and declares that history has 
a meaning. He gave his life as a testament of his 
faith. In instituting the Lord’s Supper he estab- 
lished a service of remembrance whereby his 
sacrifice has been made more meaningful and 
more challenging to those who come after him. 
It’s our privilege to partake of Communion and 
through it to tie ourselves together as a group 
and to relate ourselves more effectively to Christ. 

The lesson for next Sunday will go beyond the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper as we consider 
the meaning of Christ’s suffering. Urge the class 
to prepare for this lesson by reading Lenten 
sermons, articles in magazines, and the church- 
school lesson, especially Luke 23. 

Close with a prayer in which you thank God for 
Christ as the Lord of life and pray that we may 
be steadfast in our loyalty. 


f——The Group in Action 


By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


In the early church a person became a Chris- 
tian by raising his hand and stating simply, “Jesus 
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is Lord.” That statement had a world of meaning, 
For one thing, it meant that Caesar was not lord 
—and anyone who said that could be turned over 
to the lions. 

During the last two lessons we have been study- 
ing the way Jesus is Lord: in the ethical sense, in 
his judgments concerning war and peace; in the 
eschatological sense, as Lord of history. Today 
we take a sacramental view of his lordship—the 
Lord’s Supper. 

The central issue for our discussion may be: Is 
the Lord’s Supper a memorial or a means of 
grace? Weaver, in Adult Student, says it is a 
memorial. “Protestants do not consider the Lord’s 
Supper a sacrifice; they regard it as a memorial. 
The emphasis is not on the verb but the noun, ‘Do 
this in remembrance of me.’ 

Hazzard, in Wesley Quarterly, states, “The 
Lord’s Supper is more than a memorial feast. It 
is an actual means of grace. For Christ is truly 
present.” 

To set up the situation for this discussion, may 
we suggest that you appoint four research com- 
mittees. These committees can work prior to the 
class session or in the class on Sunday morning. 
Ask each committee to look in both the biblical 
materials and the exposition of the lesson and 
state why the Lord’s Supper may be viewed in 
any one of the following ways: 

1. As a memorial. See Luke 22 and Paul’s 
version in 1 Corinthians 11: 23-32. 

2. As an acted parable in breaking the bread. 
Jesus acts out what will happen to his own body 
and the meaning of it for mankind. Read Weaver's 
treatment of this in Adult Student, also the pas- 
sages in Luke 22. 

3. As a means of grace. Do we memorialize a 
dead hero or worship a living Lord with whose 
real presence we have a common union? See 
Luke 22. Does this give an adequate basis for be- 
lieving in the real presence of God? Can the food 
of the common meal be a channel for divine grace 
and power? 

4, As communion with Christ and with his body, 
the Church. See Acts 2: 42. 

Ask each of these four committees to report, 
stating the meaning of each point of view and 
both the biblical and interpretive reasons for it. 

If you have time, you may want to raise the 
question: How does the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper operate on us? Here is one issue over 
which Martin Luther broke with the Roman 
Catholic Church. The Roman Catholic system 
holds that the Mass is a repetition of the Incarna- 
tion and Crucifixion. 

“When the bread and wine are transubstanti- 
ated, God again becomes flesh and Christ agaif 
dies upon the altar.” 1 Luther insisted that the 
sacrament was not the performance of a rite but 
an experience of a presence. Luther insisted that 
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“the efficacy of the sacrament depends upon the 
faith of the recipient.” 

The Roman Catholic Church taught that “the 
sacrament cannot be impaired by any human 
weakness. .. . The sacrament operates by virtue 
of a power within itself ex opere operato.” 2? What 
do you believe? 


o——From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


+ If it were possible to combine Christmas, 
Easter, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving, 
and Mother’s Day in one great modern festival, 
we would have a celebration that would approxi- 
mate the significance of the Passover Feast and 
the Feast of Unleavened Bread to the Jew of 
Jesus’ day. 


+ “I confess that I do not find the church services 
of this town very interesting,” she said, excusing 
herself from attending the worship services of the 
little congregation which met every Sunday morn- 
ing. “The preacher is very dull, the music is 
abominable, and the people themselves are a drab 
lot. I think I get a good deal more spiritual stimu- 
lation out of reading a good book.” Thus did a 
schoolteacher, a recent university graduate, ra- 
tionalize herself out of churchgoing. 

But Jesus made it his habit to attend the serv- 
ices of the synagogue in Nazareth. It is probable 
that he heard many a dull sermon, and it is quite 
likely that a fair percentage of the people he met 
were not particularly inspiring. But he supported 
the holiest and the noblest thing in the neighbor- 
hood in spite of the fact that it lacked much of 
the glory and the glamour of the Jerusalem 
Temple. His celebration of the Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread was a part of his good church- 
manship. 


+ So much of the work of the Kingdom is done 
by those whose names are never mentioned. There 
is, for example, the case of the man who carried 
a water jar and guided Jesus and his disciples to 
the place where the feast was prepared. 


t The glove of “orthodoxy” has many times con- 
ey the hand of one who was betraying our 
rd. 

It was in the name of Jesus that two powerful 
leaders in one congregation contended, one 
against the other, for the dominant position with- 
in the church. As a consequence, the people were 
divided. Eventually there occurred an open rup- 
ture, and soon the quarrel got into the newspapers. 


es 
*Ibid., page 139. 





The cause of Christ suffered irreparable damage. 
But each of the disputants declared that he was 
“fighting for a principle” and that he was very 
sure that he was being “led of the Spirit.” 


P——Quotes for the Lesson 








Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for March 18. 


Grant, O Lord, that the ears which have heard 
the voice of thy songs may be closed to the voice 
of clamor of dispute; that the eyes which have 
seen thy great love may also behold thy blessed 
hope; that the tongues which have sung thy praise 
may speak the truth; that the feet which have 
walked in thy courts may walk in the region of 
light; and that the souls of all who have received 
thy blessed Sacrament may be restored to new- 
ness of life. 

—From Liturgy of Malabar (Fifth Century, a.p.) 





WE gain altitude when we bow down. We are 
lifted up when we humble ourselves before God. 
We find our true self when we lose ourself, get 
out of ourself, forget and move beyond ourself. 
And that is what worship does for us. 
—From “Invitation to Worship,” by Harold 
Cooke Phillips. Best Sermons, 1949-50 edi- 
tion. Harper and Brothers. 





ONE meaning of the Lord’s Supper is that con- 
tained in the term “the Eucharist.” From the 
earliest times it was a joyous thanksgiving. How 
inappropriate to this meaning is the muted wail 
of most Communion hymns. The Didache (100-140 
A.D.) used the terms “thank offering” and “break- 
ing of bread” synonymously in describing the 
Lord’s Supper. .. . They broke bread “with glad- 
ness and singleness of heart, praising God and 
having favor with all the people.” (Acts 2:42) 
—Harold E. Fey 





Recommended Resources * 


The Gospel According to Luke, by Ernest 
Fremont Tittle. Harper and Brothers. $3.75. 

Understanding the Christian Faith, by Geor- 
gia Harkness. Abingdon Press. $1.75. 

The Christian Faith and Way, by Harris 
Franklin Rall. Abingdon Press. 75 cents. 
The Prayers of Jesus, by Ralph Spaulding 

Cushman. Abingdon Press. $1.75. 


* These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 














March 25: The Meaning 
of Christ’s Suffering 


=——The Leader in Action 








By BOND FLEMING 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Quotes for the Lesson” for additional sugges- 
tions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Luke 23:1-56a. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The final lesson in the quarter, “The Meaning 
of Christ’s Suffering,” is for Palm Sunday. It’s 
your task and opportunity to prepare the class 
for a spiritual and effective approach to Easter. 

Your assignment is so significant that it merits 
study, meditation, and prayer. Read and reread 
the Scripture passage telling of the courage and 
the suffering of Jesus Christ. If this lesson takes 
hold of you with all its horror, its tragedy, its 
majesty, its mystery, the lives of your students 
will be blessed and challenged. 

In addition to the usual resources, you could 
find some helpful Lenten sermons, especially 
those relating to the cross. “The Meaning of the 
Cross” on page 2 will be helpful. Refer also to 
The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 7. Do you or 
your library have the books by Rall, The Chris- 
tian Faith and Way or A Faith for Today? 
Understanding the Christian Faith by Georgia 
Harkness is good. The interpretation of the mean- 
ing of the cross in these books would be interest- 
ing and helpful. 

Since this is Palm Sunday, you may want to 
look over the lesson for March 4, when we studied 
about the triumphal entry. If you have it, or if 
there are back copies in the church library, you 
might consider also the lesson for October 2, 1955, 
the first lesson in this series, in which we studied 
about “The Significance of Jesus’ Birth.” We are 
approaching in this lesson the climax of that life 
and of its significance for man. I hope you get a 
thrill as you present this lesson. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Scriptural background 
II. Remember Palm Sunday! 
III. Negative unity 
IV. A suffering Messiah 

V. We want Barabbas! 
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(World Service Sunday) 


VI. I find no crime in this man 
VII. The torn curtain 
VIII. The cross and you 


To BEGIN 


Just what is meant by the phrase, “the Lord of 
life’? We haven’t defined it yet in this unit of 
lessons. We have studied about Christ as the Lord 
of life in regard to war and peace, last things, the 
Lord’s Supper, and today our study is concerned 
with the cross and Christ’s suffering. Can it be 
that the Lord of life should suffer as Christ did? 
We have been taught to accept it this way. But 
the fact is that Christ’s death was proof to the 
Jews that Jesus was not the Messiah. How can 
this be? Our lesson for today is an effort to answer 
this question. 


How TO PrRocEED 
I. Scriptural background 


The Scripture lesson is considerably longer than 
usual. It is the story of accusations made against 
Jesus before Pilate, of Pilate’s examination, of his 
trying to wash his hands of the affair by sending 
Jesus to Herod to be tried, of Herod’s returning 
the compliment. 

There is also the cry for Barabbas, coupled 
with the cry for the crucifixion of Jesus. Pilate 
still tried to release him, but surrendered to the 
demands of the Jews and so delivered Jesus to 
be crucified. 

Jesus, betrayed and forsaken by his friends, 
falsely maligned and condemned by his enemies, 
was unable to carry his cross to the place of cruci- 
fixion. Simon of Cyrene was forced to carry the 
cross. Jesus was still less perturbed than the 
women who wept or the bloodthirsty enemies. 

The lesson includes also the story of Jesus on 
the cross, his prayer for his enemies, his forgive- 
ness for the thief, his cry of faith, and finally the 
story of Joseph’s kindness. There is far more in 
the lesson than can be discussed in one class 
session. (It may be that you will want to make 
your own outline for discussing this tremendous 
lesson. In the outline given here I try to catch 
something of the spirit of the situation and of the 
people involved.) 


II. Remember Palm Sunday! 


One can better appreciate the significance of 
Jesus’ suffering if he remembers the situation 
of Palm Sunday, when the crowds of people 
rallied in the parade and shouted their hosannas 
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Jesus before Pilate 


as Jesus entered the city. The sudden and com- 
plete reversal of their desires and of their cries 
is a frightening revelation about human nature. 

Do you know of any such changes of attitude 
on the part of our people? Note, for example, 
the back-and-forth shifts of our attitude regard- 
ing Russia, Japan, Germany. Pity those who were 
just beginning to understand our national attitude 
when we were friends with Russia and enemies 
with Germany and Japan; before they had lived 
another five years, to keep up with the national 
spirit they had to reverse their feelings to hate 
Russia but to love Germany and Japan! 


III. Negative unity 


It seems almost unbelievable that the people 
should seem to pledge their allegiance to Rome 
before Pilate and to decry Jesus because he 
perverted the nation, forbade tribute to Caesar, 
and proclaimed himself as a king. All these 
charges were false, but that wasn’t the real point. 
They hated Jesus; they were united negatively in 
their antipathy. 

That the Jewish leaders could seem to side 
with Pilate against Jesus is understandable only 
when we realize, or remember, that hate and war 
and politics make strange bedfellows. We can 
play ball with someone whom we hate, because 
we are playing against someone whom we hate 
even more. But hate is so essentially divisive, 
small wonder the allegiance to Rome was so short- 
lived. Within a generation, their hatred had made 
for a revolt that ended in the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 


IV. A suffering Messiah 


This idea was mentioned earlier. Really, don’t 
these two ideas conflict? Here you may incorpo- 
Tate the memory verse, drawn from Second 


Isaiah. (Small wonder that the writer of Second 
Isaiah should begin this description by saying, 
“Who has believed what we have heard?”’) 

In this connection you may recall the story of 
the great acknowledgment in the territory of 
Caesarea-Philippi. In answer to the question Jesus 
asked about who they thought he was, Peter, 
speaking for the disciples, said, “The Christ of 
God” (Luke 9:20). But then as Jesus began to 
tell them of his coming suffering and death, Peter 
rebuked Jesus and said in effect, “That’s not the 
type of Savior we mean.” But Jesus in turn re- 
buked Peter and told him he was thinking like 
men, not like God (Mark 8: 27-33). 


V. We want Barabbas! 


This cry of the people is further emphasis of the 
difficulty which the Jews had in accepting a suffer- 
ing Messiah. Barabbas at least had led an insur- 
rection and was a murderer. He was a man of 
action and so was more the type of Messiah the 
Jews really expected. 

What do you suppose was in the mind of Barab- 
bas if he heard his name called? What must 
Barabbas have thought as he heard the guard’s 
key unlocking the door to the cell? What must 
Barabbas have thought as the guard let him go 
free? If Barabbas looked upon the scene of the 
Crucifixion, he could surely say of Jesus: “He 
is dying in my place.” In what way may all of us 
say that? 


VI. I find no crime in this man 


This topic is Pilate’s conclusion after the in- 
vestigation of Jesus. Jesus had done nothing de- 
serving of death. How remarkable that Jesus 
should pass such a test—blameless before the 
accusations of the Jews and guiltless in spite of 
the honeycombed spy system of the Romans! 
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Can you imagine Jesus being investigated by 
a Senate committee? What would the chairman 
or members of the committee say about his refusal 
to talk, even to deny the false charges made 
against him? We condemn Pilate for his weakness 
and his resort to expediency. What then of those 
headline-hunting investigators who make political 
capital of the lives and fortunes of sometimes 
innocent persons? 


VIL. The torn curtain 


Those who crucified Jesus cast lots as a means 
of dividing his garments. They hesitated to tear 
his seamless robe. But note the phrase, “The 
curtain of the temple was torn in two” (Luke 
23:45). This curtain had separated the worshiper 
from the priest; only the priest could go behind 
the curtain. But now the curtain was torn in two, 
and thus it became possible for the worshiper to 
enter the Holy of Holies. We see God, the God 
who endures, the God who suffers, even as he 
is. Christ’s suffering did not change God’s mind 
and heart. Rather, his suffering revealed the 
mind and heart of God and thus became the in- 
vitation for any and all to approach the throne of 
grace. 


VIII. The cross and you 


The title of this lesson is “The Meaning of 
Christ’s Suffering.” We associate Christ’s suffering 
primarily with the cross. But it is maintained 
by some that Jesus died of a broken heart more 
than of the pain endured on the cross. Certainly 
his sufferings were not all physical. 

His cross was not made just of wood; his cross 
was the experience of living the blameless life, 
but dying the shameful death, betrayed, rejected, 
persecuted, crucified. Imagine the completeness 
of the frustration. He did his best for the world; 
the world did its worst to him. But even to the 
last he prayed for his enemies; he redeemed the 
repentant thief; and in confidence he committed 
his spirit into the Father’s hands. 

What then of the cross and you? The cross is 
a revelation, a revelation of the extent of Christ’s 
suffering, a revelation of the extent of God’s 
redemptive love. That’s how much God loves us, 
that he should suffer. Thus Christ’s suffering 
should be for us a challenge such as never was 
before and never has been since. 

Weaver calls attention to the best explanation 
of Paul’s theory of the atonement, found in 2 
Corinthians 5:19: “God was in Christ reconciling 
the world to himself.” To which one is wont to 
add the plea: “O be ye reconciled!” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Do you think that if Judas had repented 
before Christ he would have been forgiven? Why 
do you think so? 

2. Does Christ’s suffering change God or reveal 
God? Which view is most widely held? 
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3. What did the sufferings of Christ mean to 
Pilate? 

4. What was the meaning of Christ’s suffering 
for Barabbas? 

5. What was the meaning of Christ’s suffering 
for the disciples, for Mary, and for the centurion? 

6. What does Christ’s suffering mean for you 
and to you? 


In CLosING 

This is Palm Sunday. On this day in the Chris. 
tian calendar we commemorate the triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem. We studied about that three 
weeks ago. Today we have studied about the 
meaning of Christ’s suffering. In less than a week 
after the triumphal entry the people had been led 
so to change their minds that instead of their 
hosannas there was the cry, “Crucify him!” 

And so Christ was crucified. We have been 
concerned with the meaning of Christ’s suffering. 
It is a revelation of God’s love. It is a challenge 
to sacrificial devotion to Christ; it is a challenge 
to live daily with him, that he may live in us. if 
we refuse to share his suffering, we thereby forgo 
the joy and victory of the Resurrection. What will 
Easter be like for you? 


p——The Group 


in Action 








By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


The heart of the gospel is the message of salva- 
tion through the death and Resurrection of Christ. 
This revealing act prompts our faith in the love 
of God. It is the saving act that saves us from 
the crushing blows of fear that would destroy 
our souls. It is the source of our hope. It is the 
source of the spiritual power of the Christian life. 

Completely overcome by jealousy, hatred, 
secret scheming, justice, mob violence, and the 
collective plots of men of power, Jesus reveals 
that the love of God is invincible. God deals with 
men according to the ways of his own nature, not 
by their whims. He deals with them according to 
the ways of creative power, moral goodness, and 
redemptive love. Ultimately he determines the 
destiny of men. 

This morning, suppose the leader guides the 
whole group in a discussion of this lesson. Distrib- 
ute Bibles and the lesson materials to the mem- 
bers. Develop the lesson around these three cet- 
tral questions: 

1. What sins do we see revealed in the Cruci- 
fixion story? 

Have persons read some of the biblical passages. 
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Let others pinpoint the sins by which we are 
victimized, such as: 

“He stirs up the people.” Do we avoid contro- 
versy at all cost when we hear someone make this 
statement? 

“Release to us Barabbas.” How many times 
each week do we yield to the pressure of the 
crowd in this highly propagandized society? 

“What shall I do with Jesus?” Do we sin through 
indecision? 

2. How does Jesus deliver us from sin? 

Physically overwhelmed, Jesus upon the cross 
uttered, “Father, forgive them; for they know not 
what they do.” This statement was a continuation 
of his previous acts of forgiveness. These acts had 
been contested by the religious hierarchy of 
Israel, yet Jesus remained true to this attitude. 
He knew that men would need a new spiritual 
center for life so that they could make a new 
start in their spiritual development. 

Let the group discuss this question: How does 
Jesus’ death upon the cross save us from sin 
within our souls and from the forces of evil that 
oppress us? 

3. What are the conditions of our forgiveness 
if we are to begin life anew with Christ? What is 
repentance? What kind of attitudes and relation- 
ships does one establish toward one’s fellow men? 
What willful acts are necessary upon our part 
to demonstrate that the grace of God is at work 
within us as it was within Christ? 

This lesson can end with a worship experience 
in which the members thank God for the gift of 
his Son, for the saving power that he brings. 
Their worship should renew their trust in him for 
their own deliverance from anxiety, fear, and 


death. 


pe——From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* An outspoken critic of the liquor business had 
dealt forthrightly (though not always with the 
greatest discretion) with the issue from his pul- 
pit. It happened that two or three of his “leading 
laymen” took an occasional cocktail on the theory 
that “drinking is a purely personal matter in 
which no preacher has any right to interfere.” 
The whole situation finally became so intense that 
a committee decided to talk with the bishop. 
“He is a fine man,” they said, “and we do not 
want to do him any harm, but we think it is time 
we had a change. We would like to have a 
preacher with a few more social graces, and one 
that will appeal to the young people. He does not 
need 'to bother with finance, for we will take care 
of that. Just let him be a good spiritual man.” 








For April 


The lesson for April 1 will be the con- 
clusion of the unit on “The Lord of Life.” 
April 8 will begin a three-month study 
based on the Book of Acts. The first unit 
(four lessons) is “Empowerment for Hard 
Tasks.” 

The weekly topics are: 


April 1: The Meaning of the Resurrection 
April 8: The Church and the Holy Spirit 
April 15: Courage for Christian Witnessing 
April 22: Suffering for the Faith 

April 29: The Church Reaches Out 











As was the case when Jesus was brought to 
trial, the real charge against him was never aired. 


’& Under the hammering of a group of news- 
papers which continued to thunder the theme 
“Remember the Maine,” President McKinley be- 
lieved himself forced to send a message to Con- 
gress asking for a declaration of war against 
Spain. At that very moment that government was 
offering to submit all questions in dispute between 
her and the United States to an international 
board of arbitration. It was a plain case of noise 
winning the victory. As Luke says of the Cruci- 
fixion of Jesus, “their voices prevailed” (23:23). 
Every man is responsible if he lends his voice to 
an unworthy cause. 


P—Quotes for the Lesson 








Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for March 25. 


A RELIGION which appeals to the heroic in men 
never appeals in vain, but such a religion ought 
also to create in men a sustaining faith that sacri- 
fice is not in vain. 
—From Jesus After Ninteen Centuries, by 
Ernest Fremont Tittle. Abingdon Press, 





Tue blow that crucified Christ became the blow 
that opened the gates for man to become free. 
Sin’s masterpiece of shame and hate became God’s 
masterpiece of mercy and forgiveness. Through 
the death of the Lamb of God upon the cross, sin 
itself was crucified for those who believe in Christ. 
—From Peace With God, by Billy Graham. 
Copyright 1953 by Billy Graham, reprinted 

by permission, Doubleday and Company, Inc. 
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UNIT IV: THE CHURCH IS MINE (concluded) 





ADULT FELLOWSHIP 
SERIES 
Use with Adult Student 


Phiuup VD. Gendreau 


me——"The Leader in Action 








By HERMAN WILL, JR. 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the fifth in a series of eight lessons. We 
have considered the Protestant conception of the 
layman’s relation to the church, Methodism’s pro- 
gram as it involves the layman, learning and wor- 
ship as they affect the layman. We now turn to 
have a look at the church as an expanding, dy- 
namic organism, as a growing, living fellowship. 

The church is never static; it is made up of 
persons and is full of real or potential energy— 
both physical and spiritual. Therefore the church 
must grow or die; it must move forward or de- 
cline. It can never stand still. 

You may wish to ask your pastor for material 
on the church reaching the unreached and re- 
cruiting leadership. Be sure to read Adult Student 
resources and the article on page 4. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. A growing church 

II. Continuous recruiting 

III. Systematic visiting 

IV. Finding leadership 

V. Reclaiming inactive members 

VI. Fostering new churches 
VII. Winning people with ideas 
VIII. Reaching out to the unchurched 


To BEcIn 


One way to begin is to ask the group why so 
many church members hesitate—or are even em- 
barrassed—to speak to friends, neighbors, and 
fellow workers about their religious faith and 





HERMAN WILL, JR., is administrative secretary of the Board 
of World Peace of The Methodist Church. 
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March 4: 
The Layman Recruits 


for His Church 


their church. Consider the reasons brought out 
and answers given to these reasons. A few persons 
in the group may be very natural and effective in 
speaking to others on religious matters; try to 
discover from them what is involved in a friendly 
and winning approach to the subject. 


How To PROCEED 
I. A growing church 


If we could appreciate fully how fortunate we 
are to have a chance to be part of the Christian 
fellowship, the church of today would be trans- 
formed. A child has only one chance in four of 
being born into a Christian family, only one 
chance in twelve into a Protestant home. It is a 
rare privilege and opportunity to be a Christian, 
something to be both treasured and shared. The 
news we have is so good that we should be unable 
to contain ourselves. Our enthusiasm should be 
contagious and compelling, winning others to 
Christ and his church by the sheer force of 
spiritual energy and example. 


II. Continuous recruiting 


Many laymen have the idea that evangelism 
can be turned off and on like a faucet. To them 
evangelism is a concerted effort at a certain time 
of the year or a period of intensive promotion of 
the church and its advantages to prospective 
members. 

Genuine evangelism is a natural enthusiasm 
of spirit that cannot be limited to a certain time 
or program. It should be a spontaneous, natural, 
and continuing part of a Christian’s regular life 
and activity. 

In every church there are persons who are 
thoroughly dedicated. Such persons, few though 
they may be, can work as a team to reach more 
people with the gospel message of a new way of 
life. The invitation they extend to others will not 
be to unite with a social group, but to join 4 
committed fellowship that makes great demands 
on its members. 
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Ill. Systematic visiting 


Reinforcing the spirit of evangelism should be 
a regular visitation system. Active church mem- 
bers ought to cultivate the habit of visiting new 
members and potential members. The congrega- 
tion that is marked by a readiness to greet people 
after the morning services will soon become 
known as a warm and friendly fellowship. Is 
your church known in this way? 

Remind your group that families can visit 
families and interest all the members in the church 
and its message and program. An invitation to a 
new family to accompany a member family to a 
service may open doors for some who are shy 
and reserved. Those who serve in these ways are 
of great help to the pastor; this help can be in- 
creased by relaying pertinent information to him. 

These efforts will reap truly significant results 
only if they flow from a genuine concern for, and 
interest in, people. Unwilling workers cannot 
win others to the Christian fellowship for they 
themselves are not truly won. 


IV. Finding leadership 


The tremendous increase in the population dur- 
ing the last decade presents the church and church 
school with many challenges. There is a great 
jump in the number of children and the surge is 
already reaching up into the youth age range. 
As a result, there is a steadily growing need for 
more trained adult workers with children and 
youth, for additional church-school facilities, for 
more camping sites. If you can obtain them, cite 
the figures on your own church school and its 
needs. 

In seeking leadership, we need to select persons 
on the*basis of their qualifications, to recruit for 
quality and not merely quantity. Dedication, en- 
thusiasm, and ability are prerequisites. 

To these qualities should be added training 
in a program that includes both theory and prac- 
tice. AS young people come through the church 
school, special encouragement and opportunities 
should be directed to potential leaders. 


V. Reclaiming inactive members 


There are many reasons why persons become 
“inactive” and are finally dropped from member- 
ship. In some cases these reasons have nothing 
to do with a person’s faith or his desire to be a 
Christian. In most cases, some special approach 
or effort carefully worked out might bring him 
into an active role. If an affront or ill will of any 
kind is the cause, emphasize forgiveness and the 
larger importance of serving the kingdom of God. 

When we lose “inactive” members, we also 
lose their background of knowledge, their train- 
ing and experience, and their capacities for service 
to the cause of the church. Perhaps your pastor 
can furnish you with information on how many 
Persons have been dropped from church mem- 





bership in the last five years. Among these will 
be potential leaders as well as followers. 



















































VI. Fostering new churches 


No matter how good their leadership and local 
program, churches that become wrapped up in 
themselves and their own activities are likely to 
become provincial and narrow in their attitudes. 
Life in such churches can become routine, com- 
placent, and spiritually weak. On the other hand, 
churches that see the needs of other communities 
and that want to help in the establishment and 
strengthening of new churches are almost certain 
to be vigorous and adventuring in spirit. Can the 
members of the group think of some outstanding 
churches that are enthusiastic supporters of new 
congregations? As with individuals churches, too, 
can find new life as they are willing to lose their 
own lives in serving and ministering to others. 


VII. Winning people with ideas 


When we think of ideas winning people, we 
usually have in mind our own ideas for reaching 
and persuading them. Certainly, more good and 
original ideas are needed for this purpose. But 
Slutz in Adult Student suggests an interesting 
variation. Enlist the ideas of people on the kind 
of program the church should have—people both 
inside and outside the church. Enlist the people 
themselves in an active, if not a leadership, role 
in carrying out the ideas. 

Of course, this must not be used as a trick or 
device. It has to be done with a genuine respect 
for persons and their ideas if it is to be a legitimate 
project of the church. The principle inherent in 


Youth guided in right paths do not commit acts of 
vandalism. There is a growing need for adult workers 
with youth in the church. 
Harold M. Lambert y 
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it can be applied in other ways. Where people feel 
they can actually share in the planning and work 
of the church, they will give generously of their 
time, energy, and money. 


VIII. Reaching out to the unchurched 


Frequently, churches fall into the rut of receiv- 
ing new members from only two sources: 
the church school and transfers from other 
churches. These two sources should be cultivated 
thoroughly, but there are other possibilities in 
many communities. 

Quite often there are numerous individuals 
who are overlooked or left untouched by the 
evangelistic efforts of local churches. Sometimes 
this is due to economic differences. Usually an 
economically less privileged group is neglected 
by, or feels unwelcome in, a church whose mem- 
bership is on a higher economic level. To let this 
condition continue is a travesty on the true 
Church which knows no barriers of class and 
wealth. 

Then there may be persons of various nationali- 
ties who have come to this country and have a 
limited knowledge of English or speak with a 
strong accent. Are persons like these sought out 
and made welcome in your church? Or are they 
easily dismissed by the statement that they prob- 
ably have a different religion and, of course, 
wouldn’t be interested in your church? 

Perhaps there are persons of another race in 
the neighborhood. Do you allow a difference in 
color of skin to decide who joins your church 
and who does not? Many will ask, Why raise such 
a controversial issue? Simply because there are 
no barriers of race in Christ’s Church, though 
sometimes we erect them in ours. 

City churches have been faced with many prob- 
lems growing out of the transient nature of urban 
areas. Methodists move away and persons of vari- 
ous religious, national, and racial backgrounds 
move in. Should the church close its doors and 
move to the suburbs? 

In one section of a Midwestern city there were 
thirty-one Methodist churches about thirty years 
ago. Today there are two. The other twenty-nine 
closed their doors as Catholics, Jews, and Negroes 
moved into that area in increasing numbers. While 
some reduction in number through consolidation 
would have been in order, did not the church 
shirk its responsibility as it “ran away” from those 
who were “different”? 

Perhaps members of the group would like to 
state their idea of the God-given task of the 
church in its ministry to the general community. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In what ways is your local church alive and 
growing? In what ways is it not? 
_ 2. Must conditions in your community deter- 
mine the fate of your church or can your church 
affect the state of your community? 
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3. What steps can be taken in your church to 
strengthen its recruiting activities? 

4. What is your church doing to find and train 
leadership, both youth and adult? What more 
could be done? 

5. Are new ideas welcome in your church? In 
what ways could they be recruited from your 
rank-and-file members and from the community 
at large? 

6. What groups, if any, are not reached by the 
churches in your community? 

7. Are there any barriers—economic, national, 
cultural, or racial—to full Christian fellowship in 
your church? If so, what can be done to alleviate 
or remove them? 


In CLOSING 


An important part of being able to say, The 
church is mine! is a readiness to share the church 
with others. The real test of whether the church 
is truly ours is the extent to which it influences 
our lives, our thinking, our talking, and our act- 
ing. Are our Christian faith and our church ready 
topics of animated conversation? 

In this rare fellowship, we have something more 
precious to share with our friends than any gift 
we can give them. We can be a source of valuable 
information to strangers and can help them to be 
no longer strangers but brothers in Christ. 

Needed: laymen with a natural religious en- 
thusiasm. Such laymen are a most convincing 
argument for the acceptance of Jesus Christ as 
Lord and Savior and for uniting with his church. 


p—_The Group in Action 


By HOWARD TOWER 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose.—The purpose of this lesson might be 
twofold: to help the group see that if they have 
a meaningful church experience they should feel 
impelled to share that experience with others; 
and second, to help the group see the opportunities 
for recruitment in their community and to con- 
sider plans for reaching new persons for the 
church. 

Preparation.—Likely your group will be famil- 
iar with the rapid growth of population in this 
country and the large transient element in the 
population. If these facts are not known, they 
should be pointed out. These general facts should 
be related to the local community. 

In order to do this, a number of simple studies 





Howarp Tower is associate secretary and director of pro- 
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can be assigned to members early in the week. 
These might include: a study of the number of 
new families in the church and church school in 
the past year as compared to the number of new 
families in the school district. Someone else can 
be asked to find out how many persons in the 
church school over twelve years of age are not 
members of the church. Another person can re- 
port on the population growth in the community 
and whether there are new concentrations of 
population. Yet another person can report on the 
average attendance at church school and at morn- 
ing worship in relation to the total enrollment and 
church membership. 

To begin.—It would be well for the leader or 
the chairman of today’s program committee to 
make a brief summary of the past four sessions, 
placing special emphasis upon the values of group 
worship discovered last Sunday. 

Follow this summary with the question: As 
churchmen do we have something worth sharing 
with others? If the answer is Yes, then make 
clear that this means a good churchman will want 
to bring others into the fellowship of the church. 
Indicate that most of us really would like to bring 
others into our fellowship, but the real problem 
is in knowing just how to do this. The first step 
is to discover our situation. 

How to proceed.—At this point call for the 
study reports. It would be well to have a black- 


board and have someone write down the pertinent 
information given by the various reporters. 

When these reports are finished and the in- 
formation is before the group, lead the group in 
thinking through plans they should make to be- 
gin a program of recruitment. 

If there are more new families in the school 
district than in the church, how can the group 
find where these families are? What kinds of 
activities or programs can they plan to win the 
interest of outsiders? Are there areas where 
leaders are needed? 

For the coming week.—Your group will not be 
able to begin at once all the programs that are 
suggested. But at least one thing should be started. 
Perhaps a good beginning might be to try to en- 
list new members in their own class, or perhaps 
one of the group might take the initiative to start 
anew adult class if yours is very large. Or perhaps 
a team could be organized to begin a church 
school in a part of the community where there is 
no church. 

Next Sunday’s lesson—As the group decides 
upon various recruiting activities for the week, in- 
dicate that next Sunday’s lesson is on the relation- 
ship of the church to daily activities. Suggest that 
as they seek to find and enlist persons for the 
church they think of the relation their church 
should have to their homes, their work, their 
political problems, the world situation. 


Mareh 11: The Layman, 
His Church, and His Daily Life 


pe“—"The Leader in Action 








By HERMAN WILL, JR. 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In preparing for this lesson you will want to 
tead carefully the material in Adult Student. It 
will be helpful to try to discover and list as many 
ways as possible in which the church is intimately 
related to daily life. 

Your pastor will be a valuable resource person 
on such matters as the influence of church archi- 
tecture and the importance of religious art. Ask 
him about the church’s influence on education, 
Problems of mental health, family difficulties, and 





drinking problems. He can tell you of the active 
concern and efforts of the church in these areas. 

In earlier years the church in many ways was 
the center of community life. While this is not 
so true today, the church and its institutions are 
still an important factor in the lives of most 
people. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Church and family 
II. Church and vocation 
III. Neighborliness in personal relations 
IV. Recreation and leisure 
V. Property and wealth 
VI. Serving the larger community 
VII. Church and health 
VIII. Church and daily peace 


To Becin 


A good procedure in opening the session is to 
stimulate the group’s thinking by having them 
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Harold M. Lambert 


**Where the world’s need and a person’s talents intersect, 
there is his vocation.” 


list ways in which the church affects their daily 
lives and their community. The list may be sur- 
prisingly long. This only indicates that much of 
what the church has done and is doing is taken 
for granted. You will want to remind the group 
that all of the important things they list are the 
result of the action of individuals who have been 
led by their religious experience of Christ. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Church and family 


The church does not seek—nor should it seek— 
to reach people for its own sake or for what they 
may do for the church. Instead, the church should 
seek to reach people with its message of what 
Christ may do for them. This is true whether their 
religious experience comes in the form of a sudden 
conversion or in a growing fellowship with Christ 
through the years. 

Secondarily, the church seeks to reach persons 
with the gospel for what they may then do for 
God and his Kingdom. A vital religious experi- 
ence will lead them into a sense of assurance of 
God’s love and grace. It will also lead them to 
services of worship, to the church school, to 
guidance in family problems, and to many other 
phases of the church’s ministry. 

In recent years, the church has become in- 
creasingly concerned about the spiritual health 
of the family. New efforts are being made to pro- 
vide resources for family grace and worship, for 
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family recreation, and for family religious educa- 
tion. Sample materials in these areas can be ob. 
tained from the Department of Christian Family 
Life, Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 


II. Church and vocation 


There have been times when, either because of 
economic difficulties or the prevailing climate of 
thought, the great majority of persons chose their 
vocations on the basis of financial income and 
available jobs. It is still true that most people, 
perhaps even most church people, make their 
vocational choices on this same basis. 

A vocation is a “calling,” not just a job or an 
occupation. A person who has dedicated his life 
to Christ is obligated to see that his vocation is a 
Christian vocation. This does not necessarily mean 
that he must work for the church. It does mean 
that he should be engaged in useful work which 
he should perform in the spirit of service to man 
and God. Or as someone has said, where the 
world’s need and a person’s talents intersect, there 
is his vocation. 

For those interested in church vocations it 
should be pointed out that in addition to the min- 
ister and the missionary, there are many other 
types of persons needed by the church: doctors, 
nurses, business managers, bookkeepers, stenogra- 
phers, editors, journalists, laboratory technicians, 
teachers, social workers, group workers, recrea- 
tion leaders, houseparents, hospital administra- 
tors, cooks, etc. 

Part of a Christian’s obligation is to engage in 
his vocation in a Christian manner. Temptations 
or pressures to compromise arise in many fields. 
You may wish to inquire of the group whether 
they would agree that a Christian should scruti- 
nize his vocational life carefully and regularly to 
keep it in line with Christian faith and teaching. 


III. Neighborliness in personal relations 


Too often in city life the individual becomes 
anonymous and neighbors are strangers. Any real 
sense of common interests on a person-to-person 
basis is lacking for the most part. This is one 
reason why city politics so often become corrupt 
and why neighborhoods frequently deteriorate. 

In our modern industrial society we are pain- 
fully aware of the extent of “depersonalization,” 
the treatment of human beings in the mass, as 
factory employees, urban commuters, or some- 
times even school children. We can accept this 
pattern and allow it to penetrate wider areas of 
our relationships, or we can set ourselves to 
establish and maintain direct and personal con- 
tacts with individuals in many walks of life. 

What significance does this have for the Chris- 
tian layman in his daily life? Perhaps you will 
want to ask the group this question. 

We probably should spend more time in ponder- 
ing the effect of impersonal modern life on our 
Christian attitudes of love, mercy, and brother- 
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hood. Can these remain abstract social ideals put 
into effect through legislation, community funds, 
and professional social workers? Or must we 
demonstrate these ideals in our personal lives if 
we seek to follow the way of life Jesus taught? 


IV. Recreation and leisure 


The full impact of mechanization and of the 
more recent idea of automation has yet to be felt 
on our daily lives. No doubt two things will hap- 
pen: we shall have more leisure, and we shall 
experience a further rise in our standard of liv- 
ing. What should these two developments mean 
to the Christian layman? 

Some of us are now so busy that we shall wel- 
come gladly the prospect of more leisure time. 
Others already have a fair degree of leisure and 
may have to decide how to use more. In either 
case some important decisions will be made. 

Will some of us continue our mad pace of busy 
activities or wisely decide to use more time for 
carefully chosen reading, religious reflection, and 
wholesome recreation? Will others of us be bored 
with more leisure time, or will we find new 
interests in reading, recreation, and service to 
church and community? 

The do-it-yourself movement is a wholesome 
trend in that the constructive use of one’s hands 
can be an important element in maintaining men- 
tal health and emotional stability in modern 
society. Perhaps churches should be planning 
more ways of enlisting the talents of their mem- 
bers in needed Christian work. 


V. Property and wealth 


What constitutes a Christian attitude toward 
property and wealth has been a widely discussed 
question through the centuries. Members of your 
group may wish to recall briefly some of the 
statements of Jesus on the subject of riches. Our 
Master certainly was concerned about the effect 
which wealth and efforts to accumulate it can 
have on persons, rich or poor. 

The layman in his daily life must decide 
whether his aim will be to earn enough to meet 
the reasonable needs of his family and himself. 
Or he must decide whether he will try to gain 
more and more wealth without regard to his 
needs, and perhaps thereby to acquire power over 
the lives and jobs of many other persons. For good 
or ill, the accumulation of capital for economic 
expansion has become very largely the function 
of corporations, insurance companies, and banks. 

No doubt you will want to make clear to.the 
group that in acquiring and using property, we 
have a dual responsibility. First, we have a re- 
sponsibility to God who created us and all that 
we have, and for whom we are temporary trustees. 
Second, we have a responsibility to other persons 
in that we should use what we have for construc- 
tive purposes and in ways that respect human per- 
sonality and that serve persons. This is just as true 





For Further Reading * 


The Church We Love, by Wilbur LaRoe. 
Abingdon Press. $1.25. 

Better Leaders for Your Church, by Weldon 
Crossland. Abingdon Press. $2.00. 

The Kingdom of God, by John Bright. 
Abingdon Press. $3.75. 

Your Other Vocation, by Elton Trueblood. 
Harper and Brothers. $1.50. 

A Handbook of Evangelism for Laymen, by 
Dawson C. Bryan. Abingdon Press. 50 
cents. 


* These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 











if our property consists of an automobile as it is 
if we control a farm or a business. What property 
does to us and to others, whether we allow it to 
be our master for bad ends or make it our servant 
for good ones, will have an enormous influence 
on our lives and happiness, 


VI. Serving the larger community 


In raising this point for the consideration of 
the group, you may wish to emphasize the extent 
of organization in community life today. Govern- 
ment in its various forms is only one aspect of 
this. Voluntary associations play a very impor- 
tant role in American life. They can be a powerful 
influence for good. In many ways they are a 
bulwark of strength in maintaining and operating 
a democratic society. 

A conscientious Christian will want to estab- 
lish a sound relationship to community organiza- 
tions. He will select carefully those to which he 
devotes time, energy, and money so as to be sure 
he is a faithful steward of these gifts of God. 
There may be times when he will be asked to 
assume responsibilities in organizations that per- 
form significant service to the community. To be 
of service to others may call for personal and 
financial sacrifice. Such responsibilities cannot be 
declined nor accepted lightly. Nor can a sincere 
Christian turn his back on all community service 
organizations unless he is already putting all his 
available resources of time, money, and energy 
into serving the church. 

On occasion a citizen may face a decision as to 
whether he should accept a government post, run 
for public office, or serve on a school board. If 
the Christian values that the church has implanted 
in our democracy are to survive and grow, more 
able and devoted churchmen must assume the 
responsibilities of political leadership and govern- 
ment service. This is especially true in fields where 
integrity and a genuine respect for persons are 
essential. 
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VII. Church and health 


To some extent, we have neglected this area, 
and you may find some in your group surprised 
at its inclusion in the lesson. You may wish to 
get the reactions of several persons to the idea 
that a Christian has responsibilities to God in the 
field of health. 

The growing concern over widespread drink- 
ing and increasing alcoholism in our national life 
is one phase of this subject. Another is the cur- 
rent debate over the seriousness and extent of 
the harm done to the human body by smoking. 
Christians, individually and collectively, cannot 
ignore the moral aspects of these problems. 

Though it is impossible, for lack of adequate 
statistics, to determine whether there has been 
any great increase in mental illness over the years, 
the prevalence of such illness is nevertheless 
alarming. Statements are made by authorities in 
the field that one person out of eighteen will spend 
part of his life in a mental institution. 

No doubt the church should be doing more than 
it is now in mental health. Besides being valid 
and important in itself, true religion has a whole- 
some and healing effect on the human mind. 
Religious faith can reorganize personality and 
help persons find great and worthy causes to 
which they can give themselves unselfishly. 


VII. Church and daily peace 


Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam has suggested that 
peace is like bread in that it must be made fresh 
daily. It is not just an end, but also a process (of 
settling disputes by peaceful means). Bishop Ox- 
nam has also suggested that we might do well to 
pray to God, Give us this day our daily peace. 

Peacemaking is the fruit of basic attitudes, a 
state of mind. Christians should consider them- 
selves commissioned by God to be peacemakers, 
in the family, the community, the nation, and the 
world. They will be helped in this as they realize 
more keenly that their full and final loyalty is 
to God and all mankind, not just to one group 
or one side in any situation. 

World peace is such a tremendous problem and 
urgent need that more of us should be making 
it our personal responsibility. In our attitudes, 
our conversation, our letters, our expression of 
opinion to public officials, and in a multitude of 
other ways, we should be building a public opinion 
that wili make for peace. A helpful leaflet, What 
Can I Do for World Peace? is available free from 
the Methodist Board of World Peace, 740 Rush 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In what ways does the church affect our daily 
lives? 

2. In what ways did the life and teachings of 
Jesus affect his disciples? 

3. How can we know whether or not our vo- 
cation is Christian? 
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4. What can you and your church do to build 
“community” and neighborliness among people in 
your neighborhood? 

5. What would be a Christian philosophy of 
recreation? 

6. Why was Jesus so severe in his comments on 
wealthy people? 

7. What difference is there between a Christian 
“peace of mind” and mere complacency and self- 
satisfaction? 

8. What are we doing for world peace through 
our local church? 


In CLOSING 


Even as the Christian must lose himself if he 
is to find life, so the church must lose itself in 
loyal service to the cause of Christ if it is really 
to come alive. Jesus Christ must indeed be Lord 
of all of our daily lives if he is to be Lord of our 
lives in truth. 


in Action 


e——CThe Group 








By HOWARD TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose.—We have considered the place of the 
layman in the church: his freedom to participate, 
to learn, to worship, and to win others. The pur- 
pose of today’s session is to help members of the 
group come to realize that the church is not 
merely a haven apart from life where they can 
discover certain values and enjoy rich experiences 
for themselves, but that the church must reach 
out into every area of human experience, to in- 
spire, to instruct, and to judge. 

Preparation.—During this week members of 
the group have been trying to discover persons 
who should be interested in the church. If they 
have really been at work at this task and have 
had conversation with nonchurchmen or indiffer- 
ent churchmen, they will have heard a good many 
reasons why the church isn’t appealing to great 
numbers of people. 

Whatever plans are underway or whatever ex- 
periences members of the group are having should 
be closely related to this session. This might sug- 
gest beginning by reporting on the experiences 
the group has had. These reports might be very 
encouraging but they would leave the group feel- 
ing that the church hasn’t enough to offer the un- 
churched. This sharing period should be enriched 
by firsthand reports on what the church is doing 
outside its four walls. A symposium on the church 
in the daily affairs of man might be used. Four 
persons could make up this panel. 

To begin.—The first five minutes might be used 
for reports from the members on their experience 
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in visiting, or in trying to start a new class, or 
on whatever activity was undertaken. Then intro- 
duce the panel by saying that perhaps we need 
to see how the church is reaching out into many 
areas of human experience. 

How to proceed.—Introduce the panel and indi- 
cate what each person has been asked to present. 
These presentations might include: a statement 
of how much more stable church homes are than 
other homes; a report on how the church is work- 
ing in labor relations; a statement about the 
church and the concept of vocations; a report on 
the church at work in tense world situations. 

These presentations should be brief and fol- 
lowed by a question period in which members of 
the group ask questions of members of the panel. 
This panel might be composed of members of the 
group, but, likely, it would be more effective to 
have a guest panel. This would include persons 
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By HERMAN WILL, JR. 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


An important resource for this lesson is the 
Discipline of The Methodist Church of which the 
1952 edition is the latest. You may have a copy of 
your own (available from The Methodist Publish- 
ing House at $1.50 per copy) or can borrow one 
from your pastor. 

You will want to read especially the pronounce- 
ments found toward the back of the Discipline in 
paragraph 2005, page 628, and paragraphs 2020- 
2028, pages 631-652, dealing with church union, 
labor, economics, government, public morals, edu- 
cation, temperance, family life, and world peace. 
Also of interest is paragraph 1404, pages 352-354, 
on the National Conference of Methodist Youth. 
It may be well to lift out the most significant por- 
tions of these paragraphs to share with the entire 
group. 

Adult Student should be studied carefully for 
the information and ideas it contains on this 
lesson. 

See page 39 for suggestions for additional re- 
Source reading. 






March 18: The Layman 
and the Future of the Church 


who have worked in the areas of family, labor, 
vocations, and world missions. 

For the week—If any real interest was 
awakened in recruitment projects, these should be 
continued. Added to them will be suggestions for 
taking the influence of the church into the home. 
Some may want to start family worship and Bible 
study. If your group is composed of employers, 
some may. want to think about the relation of 
their church experience to their treatment of their 
employees. Others may wish to evaluate their 
vocation by their experiences in the church. 

Next Sunday’s lesson.—Call attention to the 
fact that next Sunday’s lesson is on the future of 
the church. You might ask, Will there be more 
divisions in the church? Or will the denomina- 
tions come closer together? Is church union de- 
sirable? Suggest that they read the Bible readings 
for the week (see Adult Student). 





TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Church union 
II. Youth in the church 
III. Ministry to labor 
IV. Church and state 
V. The church and drinking 
VI. The church and divorce 
VII. Rural life 
VIII. Education 
IX. World peace 


To BEGIN 


In approaching the lesson you may ask what 
the church of tomorrow should be like. In what 
ways would it be different from today’s church? 
What would it be saying, teaching, doing? What 
would tomorrow’s church be like in your com- 
munity? What would it be doing to change the 
community? 


How To PRocEED 
I. Church union 


The statements in the Discipline make it clear 
that The Methodist Church believes in working 
toward church union. It is also true that Method- 
ism is committed to closer interdenominational 
co-operation. The experiences of working with 
many different groups in the National Council 
of Churches and the World Council of Churches 
are good preparation for further union. 

At the present time, conversations are going on 
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with Protestant Episcopal leaders from whose 
sister Church of England, Methodism originally 
sprang. Representatives of the Evangelical United 
Brethren Church have also met with leaders of 
The Methodist Church to consider the possibilities 
for union of the two groups. 

Many believe that the next step should be to 
bring more Methodists together into one denomi- 
nation. Three large Negro denominations—Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal, African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion, and Christian Methodist Episcopal 
Churches—are separate organizationally from 
The Methodist Church. However, the latter will 
have to take steps to eliminate discrimination and 
segregation in its structure before these other 
groups will discuss union seriously. 

The Christian belief in the church as the body 
of Christ requires us to seek the reunion of the 
churches into one fellowship as rapidly as possible. 


II. Youth in the church 


This is a subject close to my heart. As a youth 
delegate to the Uniting Conference of The Meth- 
odist Church in 1939, I helped write into the 
Discipline provisions for youth representation on 
the various boards. During the last seventeen 
years these provisions have been expanded and 
made more consistent on the local, conference, 
and church-wide levels. 

It is important that care be used in selecting 
and training youth leaders to serve in these repre- 
sentative positions. The purpose of youth repre- 
sentation is not to make a polite and popular bow 
in the direction of our young people. Rather, it 
is to enable the idealism and thinking of youth 
to modify the skepticism and conservatism of age. 

Sometimes older people become impatient with 
youth, with their “impractical idealism” and their 
lack of maturity. Young people do not have the 
experience of age, but they are in the process of 
acquiring that experience. They usually are more 
receptive to new ideas and ready to attempt what 
may seem too difficult to their elders. Youth has 
its contribution to make and should be appreciated 
for what it can bring to the common effort of all 
who serve Christ and his Church. 


III. Ministry to labor 


In The Methodist Church and, for that matter, 
in most Protestant churches positions of lay lead- 
ership have come to be filled mostly by business 
and professional men. The reasons for this are 
many. Ability and academic training, prestige in 
the community, financial experience and re- 
sources, and degree of control over time and 
schedule are all factors that contribute to this 
situation. In a General Conference of The Meth- 
odist Church, therefore, one finds a large number 
of doctors, lawyers, and businessmen, and a hand- 
ful of farmers, clerks, and skilled manual work- 


ers. 
While this may result in a body not as repre- 
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sentative as might be desired, we are here con- 
cerned with the effect it may have in some local 
communities. In certain instances, especially 
where industrial tensions are high, labor union 
members may feel that the leadership of the 
church is unfriendly to their economic interest 
and point of view. 

No sincere Christian can happily accept the 
idea of economic differences hindering fellowship 
among those who have accepted Jesus Christ as 
Lord and Master. Perhaps an effort can be made 
to see that those in positions of lay leadership are 
reasonably representative of the total laity. To do 
this may require some provision for reimburse- 
ment of persons who are chosen as official repre- 
sentatives but cannot afford the financial loss 
involved in taking the necessary time off from 
their work. 

Finally, the evangelistic outreach of the church 
should extend across any economic or social bar- 
riers in the community and seek employees and 
employers, skilled and unskilled labor, profes- 
sional, clerical, and manual workers without re- 
gard to occupation or status. 


IV. Church and state 


The separation of church and state is a con- 
stitutional principle well known to every Amer- 
ican. Interpretations of its meaning differ widely, 
however. The separation which the Constitution 
calls for is one of organization, of organized gov- 
ernment and organized church. It does not mean 
that there should be no exchange of ideas or 
influence between the two. 

Indeed, if the petition of the Lord’s Prayer, 
“Thy Kingdom come on earth,” is to be realized, 
the influence of the Christian gospel must come 
to permeate all of life, government included. This 
means that in many cases mobilized Christian 
opinion would influence changes in government 
policies. 

The church must be nonpartisan in political 
matters. At the same time, it must be free to take 
a stand on important public issues and to bring 
the influence of its moral judgment to bear on 
those issues. This means that at times the church 
must act to inform its membership and to en- 
courage the expression of sincere Christian con- 
viction to government officials. To deny the 
church this right and responsibility is to place it 
under limitations similar to those under which the 
church in communist countries is forced to 


operate. 


V. The church and drinking 


The growth of alcoholism with its toll of mental 
and physical health and its costs for treatment 
and care, the appalling consequences of drunken 
driving, the excesses of liquor advertising de- 
signed to increase consumption and create new 
users, all have combined to alarm a considerable 
portion of the general public. The concern of the 
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distilling and brewing interests over this devel- 
opment is reflected in their new talk of modera- 
tion, talk which is contradicted by their efforts 
to increase consumption through advertising. 

One often meets the contention even in church 
circles that “social drinking” is all right and that 
“a little drink now and then never hurt anyone.” 
Someone recently suggested that this was similar 
to playing the “game” of “Russian roulette”— 
leaving only one bullet in a revolver, spinning the 
barrel, and then placing it to one’s head and 
firing it. Since a certain percentage of all who 
drink end up as alcoholics and an even larger 
percentage become “problem drinkers,” there is 
justification for making this comparison. 

The Christian must also be concerned with the 
types of businesses to which he lends his patronage 
or economic support and the consequences which 
flow from them. You may wish to sound out the 
thinking of your group as to whether a Christian 
should withhold his patronage from an industry 
whose products take such a toll of material re- 
sources, of suffering, and of life itself. 


VI. The church and divorce 


The family in one form or another has played 
an important role in virtually every society of 
which history has any record. Russian com- 
munist leaders, who formerly advocated easy 
marriage and divorce, decried the place of the 
family, and urged state care for children, have 
changed their minds after thirty-five years of ex- 
perience. Today, divorces are harder to get in the 
Soviet Union than in many of our states, abor- 
tion has been outlawed, and the importance of the 
family is being emphasized. 

In the lesson in Adult Student, Slutz notes the 
greater efforts the church is making in pre- 


The church must minister to men in all walks of life. 
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marital education and counseling as well as coun- 
seling in time of difficulty. Every church should 
use the resources now available and should en- 
courage its members to turn to the church and 
pastor for help. The Department of Christian 
Family Life, Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee, can 
provide helpful material. 


VII. Rural life 


You may wish to raise with the group the ques- 
tion as to ways in which the church can make 
a greater contribution to rural life. Time may not 
permit you to pursue all the possibilities but a few 
should be mentioned. There is need to enrich 
rural community life by making it unnecessary 
to turn to the town or city for its recreational and 
educational opportunities. The church should 
work actively to develop more forms of, and more 
facilities for, wholesome recreation in the rural 
areas themselves. 

Adult education is another field in which the 
church should be concerned and hard at work. 
Informal activities fit into the life and interests 
of adults very easily. Such adult groups could 
tackle the problem of a Christian approach to 
farm policy, surpluses, production controls, tar- 
iffs, and related issues. 


VIII. Education 


As leader, you may want more specific informa- 
tion on the relation of the church to its institu- 
tions of higher education. Find out from the pas- 
tor how church-related colleges in your annual 
conference or state are supported. These schools 
will gladly furnish information on their financial 
needs. Perhaps the laymen of your church would 
like to make a more thorough study of this ques- 
tion in the future. 
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IX. World peace 


By coincidence, both Slutz and I are related to 
the Board of World Peace of The Methodist 
Church. Dr. Slutz is a member of the Board, and 
I am its administrative secretary. We share the 
view that “world peace is the most important 
goal of our times.” That is why we believe that 
every Methodist should take a personal interest 
in peace-making and every church should have 
a committee on world peace. 

You can obtain useful materials on this subject 
from the Board of World Peace, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Illinois. One significant item is the 
statement of the General Conference, The Meth- 
odist Church and War and Peace (sample copy 
free, 25 cents per twelve, $1.50 per hundred). 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why does our church favor closer co-opera- 
tion and, where possible, union with other Prot- 
estant denominations? 

2. Is youth represented in the official councils of 
your local church? 

3. How well does your church reach and min- 
ister to all groups in your community? 

4. How should the church go about encourag- 
ing and informing its members to act on impor- 
tant social and political issues? 

5. How frankly and effectively does your 
church deal with the problem of drinking? 

6. In what ways can we enrich our family and 
community living, using Christianity as our foun- 
dation and inspiration? 

7. How can we arouse Christian people to 
study, pray, and act for peace? 


In CLOSING 


The church of Jesus Christ must be in constant 
tension with the social order around it, ever 
seeking to reform and transform life. Thus, in 
time, it may hope to permeate the family, neigh- 
borhood, farm organizations, labor unions, busi- 
ness and professional groups, and government it- 
self with the ideals and principles of Christ. This 
is an essential part of its evangelistic task as it 
looks to the future! 


p_The Group in Action 


By HOWARD TOWER 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” ' 


Purpose.—The early lessons in this unit of 
study had as their objective to help laymen under- 
stand that their church gives them a freedom to 
participate in learning, worshiping, and carrying 
their church fellowship into every avenue of daily 
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living. The purpose of this lesson is to make clear 
that the future of the church lies largely with 
the laity. In an authoritarian church the clergy 
determines policy and program. In a free church 
the laymen help determine policy and carry out 
program. The future of the church is with us as 
laymen. 

Preparation.—This session should grow out of 
the experience of the group. Therefore, it will 
be well to plan for a period of guided group 
thinking. The leader, or a person selected by the 
group, should lead the entire period. In prepara- 
tion for this leadership Slutz’s material (Adult 
Student) should be studied carefully and areas 
to be covered should be outlined, but the response 
of the group should be followed rather than the 
outline. 

To begin.—Ask the group what changes they 
would like to see take place in the church in the 
next fifty years. To stimulate their response sug- 
gest a change you would like to see—such as 
fewer denominations. 

How to proceed.—After this period of sharing 
of hopes for the future of the church, approach 
the discussion with this question: What impor- 
tant issues should the church be concerned with 
if it is to hold a place in society fifty years from 
now? 

It will help to keep the discussion on the track 
to list these suggestions on the blackboard. The 
recorder might make two columns. In one column 
list the areas into which the church must enter 
vitally, such as: church unity, labor, marriage, 
alcohol, world peace, etc. Place these items sev- 
eral spaces apart. In the other column list the 
suggestions that come from the group or the ques- 
tions they raise in relation to these areas. 

For example, in talking about church union 
there must be considered the question as to how 
full religious freedom can be allowed without 
such freedom resulting in further denominational 
division. 

The discussion should close with a considera- 
tion of steps groups in the church can take to 
insure the continuance of a vital and growing 
church in the future. 

For the coming week.—List from the discussion 
one or more important areas that call for a strong 
church in the future. Suggest that each person 
select an area for further study during the coming 
week. 

Next Sunday’s lesson.—Next Sunday closes this 
unit of study. Ask members of your group to 
bring to the class any questions they still have 
about the church and their relation to it. Indicate 
that the last session quite appropriately deals 
with the church and the kingdom of God. Sug- 
gest that the group use a Bible concordance and 
read Scripture references dealing with the king- 
dom of God. Ask them to think about these ques- 
tions: How is the kingdom of God different from 
the church? How is it like the church? 
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March 25: The Church 


and the Kingdom of God 


me——The Leader in Action 








By HERMAN WILL, JR. 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This lesson is on one of the most interesting 
subjects in the Bible. You will want to use a con- 
cordance to check references to the kingdom of 
God. If you can read them together, especially 
the parables of Jesus, you may be able to formu- 
late a definition or description of the kingdom 
of God. See the Adult Fellowship Series for Octo- 
ber and November, 1955. Talk with your pastor 
to see what books on this subject he may have in 
his library. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Supreme allegiance to the kingdom of God 
II. Fellowship with God 
III. Unselfish and loving service 
IV. Living under moral law 
V. The anticipation of faith 
VI. The next generation 
VII. Forgiveness 
VIII. Inclusiveness, fellowship, and commitment 


To BEGIN 


Perhaps we do not stress often enough the 
reality of the Church. It is the fellowship of be- 
lievers in Christ that reaches back through the 
centuries and over geographical and social bar- 
riers. There is no membership list for the Church 
universal; some of those in it may never have 
united with an organized church. Nevertheless, 
it is real and embraces those who have sought sin- 
cerely the kingdom of God and have pledged 
their allegiance to it. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Supreme allegiance to the kingdom of God 


Much as we regret it, nationalism is the strong- 
est force in our world today, stronger and more 
dominant in the lives of men than is religious 
faith. People in totalitarian and democratic coun- 
tries alike are ready to do more and make greater 
sacrifices for their nation than they are for their 
God and his church. ‘ 

Among other reasons, this is true because too 
few Christians have really become citizens of the 


(World Service Sunday ) 


kingdom of God with their primary allegiance to 
him. Once we have really committed ourselves to 
the lordship of Jesus Christ, we have chosen new 
guideposts for our lives. The claims of the nation, 
the state, the community, the social group, and 
even the family are subordinate to loyalty to 
God. 


II. Fellowship with God 


Perhaps a part of our trouble in achieving a 
sense of close fellowship with God lies in our 
failure to realize that he is constantly seeking 
us. We have only to open our minds and hearts 
to him. Self—with its independence, pride, 
and willfulness—is the biggest obstacle to the 
spirit of God in our world. 

If we can prepare ourselves to relate God and 
his will for us to every experience and relation- 
ship of life, we shall be moving into closer fel- 
lowship with him. Those who are aware of God’s 
presence in their lives are thereby enabled to 
achieve genuine humility, courage, and greatness 
of spirit. 


III. Unselfish and loving service 


The test of genuine service is the sincerity with 
which it is rendered. Service which is offered 
because it is “good business” or the “best policy” 
is not really service in the Christian sense. 

Unselfish service frequently—perhaps usually 
—goes unrewarded in any material sense. But 
that fact will not disturb the one who serves, for 
he does so without expectation of material gain. 
A person who complains of, or allows himself to 
be deeply troubled by, a lack of appreciation or 
gratitude would do well to take another look at 
the motives behind his “service.” 

Many Americans could not understand why 
the people of Europe were not more grateful for 
the aid furnished their governments by the United 
States under the Marshall Plan. When one turns 
to the debates in Congress on the aid appropria- 
tions, he notes the emphasis that the aid is being 
given to “stop communism” or to revive trade 
with western Europe. Knowing, or at least be- 
lieving, that these motives rather than a concern 
for human beings in need were influential in the 
American decision to extend aid, Europeans felt 
no need to express gratitude for help given for 
political and economic, rather than humanitarian, 
reasons. 


IV. Living under moral law 


What kind of universe do you believe we live 
in? This is a good question to lay before a church 
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group. The answer we give will indicate a good 
deal about our lives, about our prayers, and about 
our relation to God. 

We are part of a dependable universe. To say 
this is to say that such a universe is, in a sense, 
friendly to man. Can you imagine what it would 
be like to live in a universe that was so friendly 
and personal in its relationship to us that it was 
also undependable? It is fortunate, indeed, that 
many of the prayers of persons who would like 
to see the laws of nature changed to suit them 
are unavailing. 

Christians believe that there are also great 
unchanging moral laws that are a part of this 
universe. The recognition and acceptance of these 
moral laws are important in the life of every in- 
dividual, for this can lead to the seeking of God’s 
will and to the making of the highest choices. 






























































V. The anticipation of faith 


Slutz in Adult Student has suggested an un- 
usual and challenging aspect of faith. Evolution 
has not stopped, we are part of a continuing crea- 
tion, and what men shall eventually become still 
lies in the hands of God. 

Man is not static from generation to generation. 
Even as he learns more about the universe and 
changes his ways of living, he is also gradually 
evolving physically and spiritually. 

In a sense, faith is the frontier of God’s crea- 


















































Today’s adults have much to do with the attitudes of the 
next generation. 
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tion. Man participates in the creative process, 
His God-given dreams and ideas can come to pass, 


VI. The next generation 


One of the greatest ways in which man can 
share with God in the creative process is to open 
the doors of life to new personalities. When we 
remember that we are trustees of the power to 
create new life, we should be filled with awe and 
humility. 

Some of the strongest statements Jesus made 
had to do with children. A concordance may pro- 
vide a quick review of these comments and warn- 
ings. His concern for children was great; his con- 
demnation of those who caused them to stumble 
was swift and strong. 

Perhaps the church needs to catch some of 
the fire of Jesus’ spirit in this matter of children. 
If it could do so, it would exert far greater efforts 
than it does now to reach all children with the 
message and teachings of Jesus and to make the 
church school a more effective means of Chris- 
tian education. It would also be moving more 
swiftly and surely to attack the serious problem 
of juvenile delinquency. 


VII. Forgiveness 


Forgiveness is a matter between man and God 
and also between man and man. So we pray, 
“Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those 
who trespass against us.” There is corporate for- 
giveness as well as individual forgiveness. 

In a Lutheran church I know about, the treas- 
urer disappeared, leaving behind him a wife and 
children, and a shortage in his church’s funds of 
several thousand dollars. The pastor and leaders 
of the church refused to swear out a complaint 
or have an arrest warrant issued. Instead, they 
announced by newspaper, radio, and in every 
other way possible their desire to have the man 
return to his family and to the forgiving fellow- 
ship of his church. 

The deserting treasurer had meanwhile taken 
a traveling job with a company. He was in Omaha 
when he heard a radio announcement of the for- 
giveness extended by his church and family. He 
immediately telephoned the pastor and told him 
he would return home as soon as he could make 
arrangements with his new employer. Through 
the redeeming love of a Christian congregation, 
he has since been restored to his family and to a 
place in the fellowship of the Christian church. 


VIII. Inclusiveness, fellowship, and commitment 


In preparation on this point, you may want to 
reread Paul’s statements about the unity of all 
in Christ. There are no outsiders, no one is 
banned, no one is kept separate or apart in the 
fellowship of the Church. All are one in Christ; 
all together comprise the body of Christ. Even 
as Christ broke down what Paul called the “mid- 
dle wall of partition,” so the Church must strive 
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to break down the artificial barriers which divide 
man from man in secular society. 

The rich joy of close fellowship comes in small 
groups where persons can come to know each 
other frankly and face to face. In a day of big- 
ness, when. corporations, schools, and even 
churches are frequently large, laymen must find 
avenues of Christian fellowship in smaller units. 
Here they can share insights, assume mutual re- 
sponsibility for helping each other in times of 
need, and strengthen the commitments of the 
entire group. 

The commitment of the Christian calls for him 
to seek the kingdom of God first. This does not 
mean mental assent to a theoretical proposition. 
It calls for an affirmation of a way of life by his 
entire self. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What actually claims the highest allegiance 
of most church members? 

2. Why is self the most serious obstacle to close 
fellowship with God? 

3. Why is an attitude that “service pays” lack- 
ing in sincerity and moral value? 

4. Would you rather have a dependable uni- 
verse or one that was friendly but undependable? 
Why? 

5. Try to cite instances where religious faith 
has been truly creative and powerful. 

6. Why are redeeming love and true forgiveness 
inseparable? 

7. In silence, each member of the group should 
search his own heart and mind, asking himself: 
“Do I love every child of God without reserva- 
tion?” 


In CLOSING 


This is the end of the series of lessons on “The 
Church Is Mine.” We should really say, “The 
church is ours!” The church is a fellowship, a re- 
ligious community. Membership in it calls for a 
close personal relationship with God. It also de- 
mand a close personal relationship with others so 
that together we can unleash new moral and 
spiritual power in our own lives and in the world 
around us. 


P——The Group in Action 








By HOWARD TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
ction.” 


The Purpose.—We have been discussing in this 
Series of lessons the church in its relationship to 
laymen—those who make up its membership. We 
have sought to emphasize the important place of 





How Shall a Christian Give? 


During April the Adult Fellowship Series 
unit will deal with the mood, method, and 
measure of Christian giving, and with the 
principle of Christian stewardship. 

The weekly topics are: 


April 1: Money Can Be the Root of Good 
April 8: Giving From the Heart 
April 15: You Gain by Losing 
April 22: Giving Unlimited 
April 29: God Holds Us Responsible 

The article, “Old Man Wofford’s Ten 
Thousand Boys,” in the magazine section can 
be used with this study. 











each person in that fellowship. The freedom of 
each person to participate, to learn, to worship, 
to share with others, and to live as a good church- 
man in all relationships. Today our purpose 
should be to help laymen see the relationship of 
the church to God, how it fulfills God’s purpose, 
is a channel for God’s spirit, builds God’s king- 
dom. 

Preparation.—To be sure that the consideration 
of this important subject is based on what Jesus 
had to say about the kingdom of God, each mem- 
ber of the group should participate in reviewing 
Jesus’ words. Some will use their concordance 
and read the New Testament references. Others 
will not. The main sayings of Jesus regarding the 
Kingdom should be brought before the group 
during the class period. 

To begin.—Since this is a closing session the 
regular class leader or a special chairman for the 
day should be ready to summarize not only the 
findings of today’s session but those for the entire 
series. 

How to proceed.—The leader should make a list 
of Jesus’ parables and other New Testament ref- 
erences to the kingdom of God. At the beginning 
of the session divide the group into groups of 
three to six persons and assign one or more of 
these references to each group. Ask these groups 
to select a reporter. Each group should read and 
discuss the reference or references and be ready 
to report to the larger group what they feel the 
meaning to be. Does this meaning have any rela- 
tion to what they think about the church? 

Give about ten minutes to this research and 
then call the group together and hear the reports. 

Have a blackboard at hand and select someone 
to act as a recorder for the discussion. 

Then ask this question: From the reports that 
have been given, what did Jesus teach concern- 
ing the characteristics of the kingdom of God? 
The leader will do well to have his own list al- 
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ready worked out so that he may supplement the 
suggestions of the group. He can use Slutz’s mate- 
rial (Adult Student) as a resource. 

When the list is completed, it will include: The 
Kingdom is available now. It is coming but not 
yet realized. It must be received in the simple 
faith of a little child. One enters it through lowly 
service. It is the gift of God. 

Next, consider this question, which of these 
characteristics of the Kingdom should also be 
characteristics of the Church? Which characterize 
your church? 


——THE TEACHER’S WORKSHOP 


My World Mission 


DEVELOPING WORLD MISSION IN OTHERS 


My world mission places upon me a responsi- 
bility to develop a sense of world mission within 
others. My task as a teacher is to develop in 
others a concern for world order, a satisfying 
experience in dealing with world issues, and 
skills in helping achieve better world relations. 

These ways, I understand, have been helpful to 
other teachers: 

1. Watch for emphases on world order. Ask 
interested persons to bring information or to 
speak out of their experience. 

2. Follow through on suggestions in ADULT 
TEACHER and other lesson materials that may en- 
able me to emphasize world order and missions. 

3. Encourage my group to select studies on 
world order. 


AVAILABLE RESOURCES 


Those who are using the International Lesson 
Series will find several emphases in Unit VIII, 
“The Lord of Life.” They include justice, peace, 
United Nations, Christian responsibility in our 
time. 

In the Adult Fellowship Series unit, “The 
Church Is Mine,” emphasis is placed on the 
church’s world mission as a part of one’s church- 
manship. 

In Wesley Quarterly M. Leo Rippy has written 
on “The Challenge of Opportunity,” telling of our 
opportunity in Cuba. 

As interest is aroused, you may want to bring 
to the attention of the group other available units. 
In May and June, the Adult Fellowship Series 
study will be on “World Change.” In July it will 
be on “Methodists and War.” 

Many Christian Workers’ Schools are having a 
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The leader should bring the discussion to a 
close in time to give a brief summary of the unit 
of study, what it has meant to him, and what it 
should mean to each person. 

For the week.—What one thing can each person 
do this week to make the kingdom of God a 
greater reality in his life? should be the question 
for meditation during the coming week. 

For next Sunday.—The leader or a member of 
the class should give a one-minute description of 
the next unit to be studied in this series, “How 
Shall a Christian Give?” 





course on “Christian Action for World Order.” 
Could such a course be introduced into the Chris- 
tian Workers’ Schools in your church and dis- 
trict? 

The following undated units in this field are 
available (order from The Methodist Publishing 
House serving your territory): 

The United Nations and Our Religious Heritage, 
by Justin Wroe Nixon. (Church Peace Union) 
50 cents. 

To Combine Our Efforts for Lasting Peace, 
edited by Dorothy McConnell. (Woman’s Division 
of Christian Service) 65 cents. 

“Christian Concern for World Order,” by Walter 
W. Van Kirk. (LL-10) 28 cents. 

A group who wants to perform a service for 
persons abroad may collect and ship used cloth- 
ing to a World Service Center. Send to the ad- 
dress nearest to you: 110 East 29th Street, New 
York, N. Y.; New Windsor, Maryland; 4165 Dun- 
can Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 10901 Russet 
Street, Oakland, California; Nappanee, Indiana. 

Others may wish to share in UNESCO. Write 
for The UN Depends Upon You Through the 
UNESCO Gift Coupon Plan, UNESCO Gift 
Coupon Office, United Nations, New York 17, New 
York. Select a project from the UNESCO cata- 
logue of gift projects. 

Further guidance in developing an interest in 
world order is found in Workbook Supplement, 
The Crusade for World Order (Department of 
Christian Education of Adults, P. O. Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tennessee). A copy will be sent to 
you free upon request. 

—Doris P. Dennison, staff member of the De- 

partment of Christian Education of Adults, 
Board of Education. 


Adult Fellowship Series 
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OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


BOOKS 








The Unity of the Bible, by H. H. 
Rowley, Westminster Press, 
1955, 201 pages, $3.50. 


The Bible says many things in 
many different ways. Its writings 
date from around 1100 B.c. (a few 
bits of verse) to A.D. 150 (2 Peter). 
The authors vary in temperament 
and interests. All of this results in 
a variety of themes treated in a 
variety of forms. 

The above is a rather humanistic 
approach to Scripture, necessary 
if an historical approach is to be 
made, but limited if the Bible as 
the Bible is to be understood. It is 
in the interest of making this fact 
known that Dr. Rowley has written 
this book. 

The essential dynamic unity of 
the Bible is to be found in the reve- 
lation from God that it contains. 
Therefore “whenever we approach 
the Bible . . . we must maintain 
a historical sense, and read every- 
thing first of all in the setting of 
its own age and then in the context 
of the whole unfolding revelation 
of which it forms a part.” This 
whole unfolding revelation is the 
basis for the unity of the Scrip- 
tures. 

Dr. Rowley illustrates the unity 
of revelation in such areas as the 
cross and the sacraments. His ap- 
proach delivers one from the errors 
found in other attempts to achieve 
unity through allegory and typog- 
raphy, a method that extends far 
back in the history of the church, 
and which is followed by ultra- 
conservative groups (usually bibli- 
cal literalists) today. 

This is an excellent book for the 
thoughtful Sunday-school teacher 
who loves the Bible and values it 
in his teaching. 

—Charles M. Laymon 


The Drama of the Book of Revela- 
tion, by John Wick Bowman, 
Westminster Press, 1955, 159 
pages, $2.50. 


The only antidote to ignorance 
is knowledge, and this applies to 
the Book of Revelation as well as 
to atoms and artichokes. Only a 
historical approach to this signifi- 
cant Bible book will answer the 
questions men are asking about it 
today. 


Sunday-school teachers often 
throw up their hands in despair 
when the Book of Revelation is 
mentioned and say, “Oh, that! Well 
I stay out of that book. It is a 
field for fanatics.” Yes, and it will 
remain so until thoughtful, dedi- 
cated and informed persons take 
the time to study it. 

This new translation of the Book 
of Revelation in the language of 
today, together with its concise 
interpretations of its passages, will 
go far toward lifting the iay reader 
(for it was prepared for lay per- 
sons) out of the confusion of his 
ignorance concerning it. Many who 
think they already understand it 
will be helped to more accurate 
knowledge. 

The Revelation is set forth as a 
letter and as a drama, with the 
major part devoted to the dramatic 
form of the book. We are given 
seven acts with seven scenes, an 
arrangement which fits well into 
the original organization of the 
book itself. 

Dr. Bowman is the author of a 
number of significant writings. 
Whatever he touches becomes im- 
portant. He is Professor of New 
Testament Interpretation at the 
San Francisco Theological Semi- 
nary. 

—Charles M. Laymon 


The Prayers of Jesus, by Ralph S. 
Cushman. Abingdon Press, 1955. 
125 pages. $1.75. 


For your Lenten devotional read- 
ing you will be interested in Bishop 
Cushman’s latest book. A little over 
half of the book is based on John 
17. The remainder deals with the 
other recorded prayers of Jesus, 
with a listing of references to 
prayers of Jesus that are not re- 
corded. 

Portions of Scripture are printed, 
followed by poems and prose medi- 
tations. Readers who have enjoyed 
Bishop Cushman’s previously pub- 
lished poems will be delighted with 
the new ones. They vary in quality, 
but they express to the reader the 
great devotion of the author. Many 
favorite hymns are quoted. 

The prayers Jesus prayed at 
Gethsemane and from the cross are 
especially appropriate for this sea- 
son. The Bishop’s sensitive in- 
terpretation of them will help make 


clear the meaning of the cross. 
In all, there are twenty-one 
meditations in the book. They will 
be useful for private devotions and 
group worship services. 
—John W. Cook 


How to Develop Better Leaders, by 
Malcolm and Hulda Knowles. 
Association Press, 1955. 64 pages. 
$1.00. 


All good teachers or group lead- 
ers are interested in developing 
leadership within their groups. Any 
leader worth his salt will be dis- 
satisfied if no leaders are developed 
within his group. 

One of the unique contributions 
Malcolm and Hulda Knowles make 
in their book is the idea that 
groups can become on-the-job 
leadership-training units. They 
raise such questions as, Can every 
kind of group do self-training? 
Doesn’t self-training interfere with 
getting the job done? Satisfactory 
answers are given. Other pitfalls 
are contemplated and dealt with. 

Chapter headings are “A New 
Look at Leadership,” “Developing 
Leaders on the Job,” “Developing 
Leaders in Workshops,” “Methods 
for Leadership Development,” and 
“Some Resources for Leadership.” 

The approach to leadership train- 
ing is through group techniques. 
While we recognize that every 
problem is not effectively answered 
by group procedures, we agree that 
the group process is one good way. 

—John W. Cook 


Moment by Moment, by Margaret 
T. Applegarth. Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1955. 236 pages. $2.75. 


Here are thirty-four story medi- 
tations by the author of Right Here, 
Right Now (Harper & Brothers, 
$2.75), and Men as Trees Walking 
(Harper & Brothers, $3.00). 

Miss Applegarth’s stories leave 
mental pictures that are hard to 
forget. Ministers are always glad 
to see a new book by Miss Apple- 
garth because they know it will be 
full of illustrative material. For 
the same reason, teachers of adults 
will be glad to use this book. 

However, the book stands in its 
own right as superb devotional ma- 
terial. 


—John W. Cook 














A VARIETY of BIBLES to choose from... 


in King James and Revised Standard Versions 


DELUXE INDIA PAPER RED-LETTER BI- 
BLE. This handsome King James Version Bible 
is unexcelled in appearance and quality. It’s 
4¥.x7 inches in size and 34 inches thick .. . thin 
and flexible. Gold-stamped title on spine of 
genuine leather half-circuit covers with rounded 
corners. Printed on fine Micropake India paper 
with red-under-gold edges. Easy-to-read Clear- 
black pronouncing type with the words of Christ 
in red. Includes center-column references, Con- 
cordance, pronouncing marks, Bible atlas and 
Index. Ribbon marker. Gift packed. 


HA-2415XRL 
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GENUINE LEATHER CONCORD- 
ANCE BIBLE. Here is a _ Bible 
that is ultimate in paper, printing 
and binding. An easy-to-read Bible 
printed on self-pronouncing, Clear- 
black type on fine Bible paper with 
gold-over-red edges. Contains a 
presentation page, a page for record- 
ing family births, marriages, and 
deaths, a complete Concordance, cen- 
ter-column references, twelve pages 
of full-color Bible maps with an in- 
dex. Genuine leather binding with 
overlapping covers has title stamped 
on spine in gold. It’s 4°%x7 inches in 
size and only 1'% inches thick. Rib- 
bon marker. King James Version. 
An attractive Bible that will give 
you years of service. Gift packed. 


HA-2415 postpaid, $9.00 
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postpaid, $13.00 
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MAROON BUCKRAM RSV TEXT 
BIBLE. Printed on fine Bible paper, 
large, clear, easy-to-read type, com- 
plete footnotes. Page size, 544x8%4 
inches. Sturdite spine stamped in 
gold. TN-3800. 

1-11 copies .. postpaid, each, $6.00 
12-49 copies .. postpaid, each, $5.40 
50-99 copies .. postpaid, each, $5.10 
100 or more .. postpaid, each, $4.80 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE, VOL- 
UME 5. Here’s volume 5—the new 
volume of the monumental work to 
comprise twelve volumes when com- 
pleted—bringing you one of the 
world’s greatest biblical libraries. 
This volume is written especially 
on Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, 
Isaiah and Jeremiah. It contains the 
complete texts of both the King 
James and Revised Standard Ver- 
sions, full commentary on the texts, 
background articles on the Bible as 
a whole, on the Old and New Testa- 
ments, an introduction to each book 
of the Bible, and full-color maps. It 
clarifies obscure passages and brings 
deeper meaning to familiar verses. 
Volume 5—Ecclesiastes; Song of 
Songs; Isaiah; Jeremiah. 


postpaid, $8.75 
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THE RSV GENUINE LEATHER BI- 
BLE TEXTS. Written in the lan- 
guage of today in large, clear type, 
the text in the new Revised Stand- 
ard Version Bibles is set in para- 
graphs rather than broken up into 
verses of a few lines each. Old verse 
numbers are kept but are set in 
small type within the paragraph. 
Contains no changes in doctrine or 
fundamental concepts. Available in 
many fine bindings, the texts listed 
below are all genuine leather, printed 
on fine Bible paper. Page size, 
51%4x8%4 inches. Gold stamped red- 
under-gold edges. Ribbon marker. 
Ideal for family use and Bible stu- 
dents as well. Order by numbers be- 
low. 


Black Genuine Leather Binding. 
(Illustration above.) Limp, round 
corners; gold edges, ribbon marker. 
Boxed. TN-3807 postpaid, $10.00 
With Family Record. Otherwise 
same as TN-3807 above. 

TN-3807F ... postpaid, $10.50 
Red Genuine Leather Binding. 


Same as TN-3807. 
TN-3807R postpaid $10.00 


Add state sales tax if necessary—none on interstate orders 


Richmond 16 


The Methodist Publishing House_ (4 


Please order from House serving you 


Chicago 11 
Kansas City 6 
Portland 5 


Dallas 1 
New York 11 
San Francisco 2 


Cincinnati 2 
Nashville 2 


When in Atlanta, Boston, or Los Angeles, stop in our COKESBURY BOOK STORES: 


In Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N. W 


In Boston, 577 Boylston St. 


In Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 





Since 1789 


